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SCRIBNER’S NEWEST BOOKS. 


gTH EDITION. 


Wendell’s English Composition. 


By BARRETT WENDELL, Assistant Professor of English at Harvard 
College. 12mo, 316 pages, $1.50. (Special Terms for Class Use ) 
It has been frequently said that the teaching of English has practi- 
cally been ag on a new basis through the influence of Barrett Wendell. A 
lance at the courses in English offered at ali of the larger institutions will 
Sow at once how they have been reorganized within the last two or three 
ears along the lines laid down by Professor Wendell in his lectures given 
‘ore the Lowell Institute, in 1891, which were su uently arranged for 
use in tbe form of a text book under the title **‘ English Composition.” 


** Library of Literary History.” —Vol. 1. Now Ready. 
A Literary History of India. 


By R. W. Frazer, LL B.. Lecturer at University College r ud the 
aa With photogravure frontispiece. Svo, pp. 


“In a monumental volume, the author, whose historical and imaginativ® 
work upon India has been widely recognized for its authority and beauty o 
expression, bas set forth the fruits of his iong study of Indian writings and 
his investigation of t>e origin ana significance of the enduring productions of 
an inteileciual and spiritual people. The result is a work which is entitle to 
the earnest consideration of the atudent of literature and of the historiar.”— 
Philadeiphia Evenisg Bullettr,. 


Periods of European Literature. 
Edited by Professor GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


“One of the mst important series of books now being issued on lite- 
rary themes.’’—Boston Advertiser. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE LATER RENAISSANCE. 
By Davip Hannay Crown 8vo, 381 pp. $1 50 ne/. 

This is the second volume to be published in a series of twelve 
designed to cover all the great “ periods’’ into which European 
literature naturally divides itself, from the Dark Ages to the Later 
Nineteenth Century. Mr. Hannay’s * period’ deals with the Learned 
Poets, the Drama, Prose Romance, Historians, and Mystics of the 
Golden Age of Letters in Spain ; with Elizabethan Poetry and Prose, 
and the dramatists amovg whom Shakspere towers; with Montaigne 
and the Poetry and Prose of France; and with Italian Literature as 
represented by Tasso, Guarini, and Bruno. 

ALREADY ISSUED. 
The Flourishing of Romance and the Rise of Allegory. By GrorcEe 
SaintsBury, Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the 
University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, $1.50 nef. 


Warwick Library of English Literature 

Each volume iu this interesting series deals with the develop- 
ment in Eaglish literature of some special literary form, which is 
illustrated by a series of representative specimens, slightly anno- 
tated, and preceded by a critical analytical introduction.- Each, 
crown 8vo, $1.50. 

NOW READY: 
ENGLISH ESSAYS. 
With an introduction by J. H. Loppan, M.A., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of nglish Literaturein Aberdeen University. 
IN PRESS: 
ENGLISH MASQUES. 

With an introduction by H. A. Evans, M.A., sometime 

Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 


American Lands and Letters. 


From the Mayflower to Rip Van Winkle. By DonaLp G, MrtoHEL. 
(‘Ik Marvel”). With 90 illustrations. 12mo, $250. Fi/th 
Thousand. 

Mr. Mitchell's fascinating volume, which went at once 
edition, covers literature of our country from ‘* journal 

John Smith to William Cullen Bryant. 


“No better book could be placed in the bands of those who seek a know- 
of early American letiers without too formal a course of study.”’—Phila- 


“ We have had large books and smal! ones, works of specialists and those of 
pany nf terature, detail and generalisation an : See, = 
ters,’”"— Boston ‘Herald. 4s ; 
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Emerson and Other Essays. 
By JoHN JAY CHAPMAN. I2mo, $1 25. 
Contents : Emerson —Wait Whitman.-A Study of Romeo— Michael 
Angelo’s Sonacts— The Fourth Canto of the Inferno— Robert Brow ning — 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 


“ As fall of cleverness as an ezg is full of meat... . 
something striking and forceful."'— Philidsiphia Inquirer. 

“It shows an independence of judgment, a fearlesaness of thought, and an 
individuality of style that indicate a wholesome tendency in our national 
thonght and writing. The essays are refreshing and uncompromisingly Ameri 
can "— Boston Beacon. 


Just Published in ‘* The Great Educators” Series, edited 
by Nicholas Murray Butler, Ph D. 


Horace Mann 


and the Common School Revival in the United States. 
By B. A. Hinspa.e, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Teaching in the 
University of Michigan. (Great Educators Serics. Edited 
by Nicholas Murray Butler, PhD.) 12mo, $1.00 net. 
“aside from the practical importance of the work and permanent Influence 
of Horace Mann, his uncommon mora! and mental traits, the pathetic inet 
denta o¢ his private life, and the dramatic events of his public career, lading 
up to the tragic catastrophe at Antioch “ollege, are fascinating in the «xtreme 
Professor Hinadale has succeeded admirably in giving In comprehensive, com 
and withal very readabie form all the essentials of the life and main 
of the great educator.”— The Nation. 
IN PRESS. 
ROUSSEAU, and EDUCATION ACCORDING TO NATURE 
By THomas Davipson, M.A., LL.D. 12mo, pp. 253, $1.00 ne? 
The author shows in his Preface that Rousseau's educational system 
forms an integral part of a complete theory of human life. Since 
Rousseau stands in history for the principle of subjectiviem, Dr. Da 
vidson begins by making clear the current ideas and aspirations 
which gave form and direction to the philosopher's thought; then, 
having carefully analyzed his character, he proceeds to show how 
his phil hy affected his educational teachings and the far-reach 
ing effect these have had upon later pedagogics. 


English Literary Criticism. 
Edited with an [ntroduction by C. E. Vauauan, M.A., Professor 
of 7 Literature at University College, Cardiff. Crown 
8vo, $1 50. 


The aim of this volume is to sketch the development of criticiam, and 
gene 4 of Critical Method in English, and to illustrate each phase of 
ts growth by one or two examples taken from the most typical writers. 


The English Novel. 


A Study in the Development of Personality. By Sipney Lanrer. 

New and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, $2 00. 

This new edition of Mr. Lanier’s important work is printed from new 
plates and has been prepared under the supervision of Mrs. Lanier. Ad 
—— has been taken of the opportunity to make some corrections and 
embody some passages not included in the original edition. 


The Scribner Series of School Reading. 


A uniform series for supplementary reading in schools. 
Each, net, 60 cents. 
NEW VOLUMES, READY IMMEDIATELY: 
ODYSSEUS, THE HERO OF ITHACA. 
By Mary E. Burt. A translation of the story of the Odys- 
sey as used in the schools of Athens and Berlin. 


THE EUGENE FIELD BOOK. 

Edited by Mary E. Burtand Mary B. Casiz. With an in 

troduction by George W. Cable. 
ALREADY PUBLISHED. 

PANCIPUL TALES. By Frayxx R. Srocxror. 
THE HOOSIER SCHOOL BOY. By Epwarp Eaatzstor 
CHILDREN’S STORIES IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. 1660-1%0 

be fe ag) CrristiaN WrignT. 
CHILDREN’S STORIES IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. 1560-1906 


By Hewrrerra Curistian Waioar. 
Other volumes to be announced later 


Every page has 


wor 


A full descriptive Educational Catalogue of 12, puges will be mailed to any address on application. All instructors should avail themselves of the 
Special Examination Terms offered. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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“The Na Nation. 


A WEEKLY JCURNAL DEVOTED TO 
Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 





FOUNDED 1865. 


{&ntered at the New York City Post-Office as second- 
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THIS NUMBER. 
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LERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid, to 
uny part of the United States or Canada; to foreign 
countries comprised in the Postal Union, $4.00. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the 
Address-Label of each paper, the change of which to 
a subsequent date becomes a receipt forrem:ttance. 
No other receipt is sent unless requested. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless 
made by registercd letter, or by check, express order, 
or postal order, payable to" Publisher of the Nation.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old 
and new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING, 
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to the inch. 

Twenty per cent advance for choice of page or 
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page. 
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14, Los Angeles, West 23d S 
MA RLBORO UGH SCHOOL Te CIRLS. 
Mrs. GzorcE A. CasSwELL, Principal. 





ND, Baltimore. 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
Fy ETAL WORTH BOARDING and DAY 
School for Girls —85th year will begin September 

23, 1897. Mrs. H. P, Le FEBvRE, de mag 
Miss E. D. HunTLey, Associate Principal. 


ARYLAND, Catonsvill 
Sz “TIMO THY’'S SCHOOL Sor Girls re- 


opens September -.. se. By ares for College. 
Heads of School: Miss M. C. ies 8S. R. CARTER, 


UsETTs, Beverly Farms and Manchester 
PHVA VA TE TEACHING for Children 
from 6 to 15 years. | am mag Mathema- 
tics, Latin, French. Terms mod era Good refer- 
ences given. nas x iss ALI A Paaeron, 
ACE P. Box 86, Beverly Farms, Moss. 


mene ae Bosto 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean 
__EpmunD H. ‘BeNNETT, LLD._ 











Massacausetts, Du3 
WDER POINT r SCHOOL. —Prepares 
for Scientific School, College or ye Indi. 
vidual teachin Elementary classes for rie boys. 
Home and outdoor life. F.B. KNAPP, 3. B. (M.1.T ). 


Massachusetts, Duxbury 
Hk ALDEN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
Girls eight years of age received. 

Mary T. JENKINS, 
vat HELEN | T. NEVERS, 





j Principals. 
Massacnusetts, Fr Sais 
ZSS H YES. HOME - SCHOOL FOR 
eight girls offers a pleasant country home, tho 
bh and liberal education, with special care of 
th. manners, and morals. Pupils of any age re- 
eed at any time. 


Mionigay, Orchard La 
ICHIGAN MILITAR Y ACADEMY, 
2ist year. Pre for leading universities, 
Graduates are now in Harvard, a Princeton, Cor- 


nell, and University of Michigan 4 gymnasium, 
560x150 feet. Address COLONEL RoGEss, Supt. 


National OFrFicE, 2109 Penna. Ave., Washington, D C. 
New York Ciry, 126 and 128 Eact 17th Street. 
ptown Piano School, 239 Lenox Avenue. 
HE NA TIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AYERICA,.—Founded by Mrs. Jean- 
nette M. Thurber. Dr Antonin Dvorak. Director. Ad- 
mission daily. For — address SECRETARY. 


New York, U 
RS PIA TT's STOOL FOR GIRLS. 
—The next school term begi ns Thavedey, Janu- 
ary 6, 1898. Appl’cations should > made early. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEGYS’ AND MISS BELL'S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
will redpen October 1. Students prepared for college 
VERMONT, Saxton’s River. 


ALISON FRANCAISE of VERMONT 

Academy and TRAINING SCHOOL for beng sso gh 
French. Eleventh year. Spring term pms ee 
Address Rev. L. C. Ro 

ISS ANABLE'S Boarding and Day 


School for Girls. ete D 1848. Circularon 
application. Opens Se: 7. 18560 Pine St, Phila., Pa. 


Seminar and Summer School, 
DRESDEN, GERMANY. 


Coens he the German Language and Literature, His- 
of Art, Visite to the Museums, etc, 


miss 3 HOFER, Porticusstrasse 8. 


CHELTENHAM MILITARY ACADEMY 


On the summit of the Chelten Hills, near Philadelphia. 
ne fate ment leading ee tory os 


school, under the ee, 0 cadets; 10 
dent instructors. to e000 a3 ear; no extras. 
OORN RIC 


Pu.D., Principal. 


CEDARCROFT SCHOOL. 


In the Highlands of the Hudson. Number oe 





























pe A yp = home life with carefal indi- 
ual 
R. M. HOS , M.A., Principal, Cornwall, N. Y. 





we CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
ject School for Girls. Comforts of home. 
tr. ARTHUR oy ue is the Director. 
MBRIDGE, MASS 





Educational. 


School of Drawing and Painting, 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
THE TWENTY- be ge eee — vo 
Instruction in dra 


in artiste ans fe spy 


liam Stone ane’ Decora ve 
(Anatomy), and A, 
are allowed the free of the 
Museum, For fog giving detailed 1 Lean 


tion, address 
MISS ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


University of Michigan. 
SUMMER SCHOOL. 


July 6-August 17. 

Dering the summer of 1898 courses will be offered 
in all academic studies; also in Law and 
‘or an wenn of courses and in- 
formation address E. . LYMAN, 3825 East Liberty 
St., Ann Arbor, Mi we 


Miss Baldwin's School for Girls, 


BRYN MAWR, PA. 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 

Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, Prin. Within seven years 
more — seventy-five a baveentered Bryn Mawr 
College from this school. Diploma given in both 
General and College-Preparatory «ourses. Fine fire- 
proof stone building. 25 acres beautiful grounds. For 
circular, adaress the Secretary. 


Meadville Theological School, 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


unded 1844. Endowment greatly increased. No 
pe pe or sectarian tests. Ain—Scientific study 
of theology, ethics, sociology, and Fagg me for 
the Christian minis 


t ve professors, two in- 
structors, numerous ecturers of national reputa- 
tien. Tuition 


free 
For catalogue aoely to PRES. CARY. 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Boarding and Day Pupils. 16th Year. 
English, Science, Art, and Lan tanga ge courses. Cer- 
tificate ‘admits to college. alled opportunities 
= the study of Music. wives care and social re- 


ation 
HELEN. M. SCOVILLE, EDITH L, COOPER, 
“Principals. 


2034 Filth Avenue, New York City. _ 
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Teachers, etc. 


| Card 6c W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 





School Agencies. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashbu: burton Place, oston 1943 1 ath 3t 8t., teWashington. 
MB ERA'Tsc Chiars. 495 Couper Mies Bontle 
265 King St. Toronto. “eas 525 Stims’n Rk.,Los Angeles 
LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
24 State St., Aieny, N. ¥.—Provides schoole of 


all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers 
in obtaining pcsitions. Harlan P. Frence, Manager. 


| 3 / HE ALBERT & CLARK TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, Pullman Building, Caicaco Branch, 
Des Mores, Ia. 18th year. College positions a specialty. 


CHERMERHORN'S TEACHERS’ 
ency. Oldest and best _— in the U.S 
Estab! Lmaol 14th St, N. Y. 


- veka in proportion to ite in- 
An Agency fluence. If it ror hears of va- 


cancies and tells that is something, but if itis asked to 
you about them recommend a teacher and rec- 


GW BARDEEN Syracuse. N.v. RECOMMENAS 
THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
WM. 0. PRATT, Manager jo Fifth Ave., New York 

















Teachers Wanted. 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCIES OF AMERICA. 
Rev. L. D. BASS, D.D., Manager. 


Pitteburg, Pa.; Toronto, Can, pow, Fay 8 ne prveane, i 


hice dinininatalanes 


son, U! facilities for 
cent. of who registered 
ers 


teachers in 


New York, N. Y.; Washi , D. 
Louis, Mo., and Den 
to be Bet eon, We had over 


C.; San Fran 

ver, 

000 vacancies Sieg | the past sea- 
8. and over 95 per 


og AK MEER y hoy 1 500 tear *h- 


needed now to contract for next i 5 Address all applications to Pittsburg, Pa., or Saltsburg, Pe. 
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For Instructors and Students 


A Simple Grammar of 
English Now in Use 


By Joun Earve, A M., LL.D, Professor of 
Anglo-Saxon, University of Oxford. author 
of *‘Euglish Prose: Its Elements, History, 
and Usage.” 12mo, $1 50. 

“The bock ig ac'ear, careful, and scholarly treatise 
on the English Language and its use, rather a 
work of sctence. It is a book that will be valuable to 
teachers and to students of language everywhere."’— 
Washi Times. 


Some Common Errors of 
Speech 
By ALFRED G Compton. 16mo, 75 cents. 
Suggestions for the avoiding of certain classes of 


errors, together with examples of bad and of good 
usage. 


Thirty Years of American 


Finance 


A Short Ficancial History of the Government 
and People of the United States, 1865-97. 
By ALEXANDER Dana Noyes, author of 
the New York Evening Post’s ‘‘ Free Coin- 
age Catechism” in the Campaign of 1896. 
12mo, $1.25, 

“As @ narrative it is admirably clear and concise. 
Roaty admtirab'e is the temperate, conservative, and 
modest presentation of the author’s opinions and judg- 
ment The book will indispensable to all students 


of the subject "—Wittiam T. FoLwEe.y, Professor of 
Political Science, University of Minnesota. 


The Bargain Theory of 
Wages 


By Joun Davipson, M.A., D.Phil. (Edin.), 
Professor of Political Economy in the Uni- 
versity of New Brunswick. 12mo, $1.50. 


A Critical Development from the Historic Theo- 
ries, together with an Examination of Certain 
Wages Factors: the Mobility of Labor, Trades 
bn ogg and the Methods of Industrial Remune 
ration. 


Hadley’s Economics 


An Account of the Relations between Private 
Property and Public Welfare. By ARTHUR 
TWINING HADLEY. Professor of Political 
Economyin Yale University. 8vo, $2.50 net. 


The work is pow used in classes in Yale, Prince- 
ton, Harvard, Amherst, Dartmouth, Bowdoin, Van- 
derbilt, Bucknell, Bates, Leland Stanford, Univer- 
sity of Oregon, University of California, etc. 

“The author is clear, precise, and thorough. . . . 
No other book has ty 9 an equally compact and in- 
telligent interpretation.”"—Aam Journal of Soctology§ 


Heroes of the Nations 


New Issues. Large 12mo, fully illustrated, 
cloth, each $1.50, Half leather, $1.75. 


21. Ulysses S Grant and the Period of National 
Preservation and Reconstruction. By WiLLI4AM 
Conant Cuurcn, Bvt. Lieut.-Col., U. 8S. Vols. 

22. Robert E Lee and the Southern Confede- 
racy, 1807-1870. By Henry ALEXANDER WHITE. 

23. The Cid Cam r, and the Waning of the 
Crescent of the West. By H. Borer CLARKE. 

24. Saladin, the Crescent and the Cross. By 
SranLey Lang-Poo.e, author of * The Moors in 
Spain,’ etc. (Ready shortly.) 


The Story of the Nations 


Recent Issues, Illustrated. Large 12mo, 
cloth, each $150; half leather, $1.75. 


49. The Story of Modern France. By Anprt 
LEBON. 


50 and 51. The Building of the British Empire, 
1558-1895. The Story of Engiand’s Growth 

from Elizabeth to Victoria. By ALrrep Taomas 
Story. In2vols. With over 100 portraits and 
illustrations from contemporary prints. 

52. The Story of the Franks. By Lewis Ser 
GEANT, author of * John Wyclif,” etc. 





*,* Send for ‘* Notes on New Books,” a quarterly 
bulletin of new books. 


G.P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


27 & 29 West 23d St., New York. 





Important New Books 


Ready April 16th. 


The Founding of the German Empire by 
William |. By Hernrice von SYBRL, trans- 
lated by Helene Schimmelfennig White. 
Vol. VIL.. completing the set. §8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, $2.00. 

The seventh and concluding volume of this monu- 
mental work, which the author, before his death, 
succeeded in bringing to a successful culmination 
in spite of the jealous and petty restrictions on 
the part of the government, a the story down 
to the Franco-Prussian war. his is paturall 
the most dramatic and fascinating of all the vol- 
umes, and throws a flood of light on the whole bis- 
tory of Europe during those momentous years, 
1868, 1869, and 1870, when Germany's newly won 
unity was imperilled. No library, public or prt- 
vate, can afford to be without this invaluable con- 
tribution to modern history. The last volume con- 
tains a tabular view of the principal events of the 
time covered, and a voluminous index covering the 
seven volumes. 


Workingmen’s Insurance. 


By Wiitram F. WILLovGusy, United 
States De ment of Labor (Vol. XIV. in 
Crowell’s Library of Economics and Poli- 
tics). 12mo, cloth, $1,75. 

This is a painstaking and exhaustive examination 
of the problems of the insurance of workingmen 
against accident, sickness, and old age. There is 
no work quite like it. It covers foreign systems of 
compulsory insurance, the var forms of i{nsur- 
ance resulting from the voluntary efforts of em- 
ployers and workingmen, the relief departments 
organized by railway companies and other large 
employers of labor, and the insurance work of labor 
unions in the United States and abroad. The au- 
thor has had exceptional ——— for ob- 
taining facts at first hand; and his work appeals to 
all students of social conditions, to those enga 
in the management of insurance and relief organi- 
zations, and to those who are involved in the vexed 
question of employers’ lability. 


Behind the Pardah. 


The story of C. E Z. M. 8. work in Indias. 

By Irene H. Barnes, author of ‘ Bebind 

the Great Wall,” etc. Illustrated by J. D. 

Mackenzie and Percy R. Craft. 12mo, cloth, 

gilt top, $1.50. 

“This book views India from within, and gives 
us a real picture of the character and habits of 
the people themselves.’’ 


New Forms of Christian Education. 


By Mrs. HvumpHrRyY WarRD, author of 

‘*Robert Elsmere,’’ etc. Witb preface espe- 

cially written for the American Edition. 

12mo, cloth, 35 cents. 

“We are only at the begmaning of that trans- 
ference of the ideas of the scholar and historian 
to the field of practical and daily life. . .. We 
are on the eve of a new Christian philosophy.— 
(Extract from Preface. 





Recent Economic Works. 


Socialism and Social Reform. By Prof. Ricnarp 
T. Ery. 12mo, $1.50. Sixth thousand. 


American Charities. A study in Philanthropy and 
Economics. By Amos G. Warner, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Economics in the Leland Stanford, Jr.. 
University. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. Third thousand. 


Punishment and Reformation. By F H. Wives, 
LL D. 12mo, $1.75. Second edition. 


Social vibeory. A grouping of social facts and 

rinciples. By Joun Bascom. Professor of Political 

momy in Williams College. Author of 

‘** Ethics,” “ Sociology," etc. 12mo, $1.75. Second 
edition. 


ation. By Joun R. Com- 
mons, Professor of Sociology in Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


State Railroad Control, with a History of its De- 
velopment in lowa, By Franx H. Dixox, Ph.D.. 
Assistant in Political Economy, University of 
Michigan. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


Southern Side Lights. A Picture of Social and 
Economic Life in the South during a Generation 
beforethe War. by EpwarpIne.e. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.75. 


The Internal Revenue System. By Frepenic C. 
Hows, A.M., Ph.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


The Present Distribution of Wealth in the United 
States. By Cuarites B. Spanner, Ph.D. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. Second edition. 


Southern Statesmen of the Old Regime. By Prof. 
W. P. Trent, of the University of the South. 
Sewanee, Tenn. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, with por- 
traits, $2.00. 


Tuomas Y, Crowe. & Co., 


New York and Boston. 
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Complete One-Volume Editions, 


Cambridge Editions. 





The Complete Poetic and Dramat 


Works of 
LONGFELLOW. 
The Complete Poetical Works of 
LOWELL, HOLMES, 
WHITTIER, BURNS 


Printed from clear type of good size, on 
opaque paper; with a Biographical Sketch, 
Notes, Brief Histories of how important 
poems came to be written, Indexes to Titles 
aud First Lines, a fine Portrait, and a View 
of the Author’s Home or Birthplace. Bound 
in attractive style, firm but flexible, and hand- 
somely stamped. Large crown octavo, cloth, 
gilt top. List price, 2.00. To teachers, $1.70 
postpaid; $1.50 by express, unpaid. 

THE 
COMPLETE WORKS 
OF BROWNING. 
Printed from minion typs, on tough, opaque 
paper specially imported for the book. With 
a Biographical Sketch, Notes, Indexes, a fine 
new portrait, engraved title-page, and a vi 
gaette of Asolo. List price, $3 00 ; to teachers, 

$2.55, postpaid ; $2.25, by express, unpaid 


Special Discount to teachers, 381-8 per cent 
from the list price when 10 or more of one vol 
ume are taken at one time, by express, unpaid 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 Park St , Boston; 11 East 17th St., New York; 
378-388 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Annotated Texts. 
ROLFE’S STUDENTS’ SERIES 


Standard English Poems. 


With a carefully revised Text, a great num 
ber of Explanatory and Critical Notes, 
and many beautifu. illustrations, 
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SCOTT'S LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL 
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Edition.) 
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TENNYSON’S ENOCH ARDEN, and (ther 
Poems. (Revised Edition.) 
. TENN YSON’'S THE COMING OF ARTHUR, 
and Other Idylls of the King. s a) 
9. TENNYSON’S LANCELOT AND ELAINE 
and Other Idylis of the King ] 
(Vole. 8 and 9.) TENNYSON'S IDYLLS OF 
THE KING. Complete in one volume 


1.00 
10. BYRON'S CHILDE HAROLD “a 
11. WILLIAM MORRIS’S ATALANTA’S KACI 
etc. 
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IMPORTANT PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Journal of Morphology 


Edited by C. O. Warrman, Head Professor of Zodlogy, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Crown 8vo. Three numbers a volume 
of 100 to 150 pages each, with from five to ten double litho- 
graphic plates. Subscription price, $9.00 per volume; sin- 
gle copy, $3.50. 

This is a Journal of Animal Morphology, devoted piety to 
embryological, anatomical, and histological subjects, but not too rigid 
in limiting its scope. Only original articles, which deal thoroughly 
with the subject in hand, are admitted to its pages. 


Zoological Bulletin 


Under the editorial direction of Professors C. O. Wurrman 
and W. M. WHEELER, assisted by a number of collabora- 
tors. Subscription price, $3.00 per volume of six num- 
bers. Single numbers, 75 cents each. 

‘* The Zodlogical Bulletin” is to be published as a companion 
serial to the ‘‘ Journal of Morphology,” and is designed for shorter 
contributions in animal morphology and general biology, with no 
illustrations beyond text figures. 


Political Science Quarterly 


A Review devoted to the Historical, Statistical, and Comparative Study 
of Politics, Economics, and Public Law. 
Edited by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia Uni- 
versity. Crown 8vo. About 180 pages in each number. 
Annual subscription, $3.00. Single number, 75 cents. 


It is the purpose of the QUARTERLY to furnish a field where topics 
of real public interest may be discussed by scientific men from the 
scientific point of view. Possibly no review has ever won for itself a 
more distinct and important place in the regard of its readers than 
this periodical. From its first issue it has discussed important topics 
and great movements of current interest with a breadth and impar- 
tiality which have gained the respect of all parties. 





e e 
American Naturalist 
NEW SERIES. 

Editor-in-Chief, Rospert P. Biczetow, Ph.D., Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Boston. Assisted by a number 
of Associate Editors. Annual subscription, $4.00 net, in 
advance. Foreign subscription, $4.60. 

The aim of the ‘‘American Naturalist,” the first of the new series 
of which was issued in January, 1898, is to present to its readers the 
leading facts and discoveries in the fields of Anthropology, General 
Biology, Zodlogy, Botany, ;Palzontology, Geology, and Mineralogy 
and the various subdivisions of these subjects: in short, to make it 
representative of the natural sciences in the widest sense. 


The Classical Review 


Editor: G. E. Maritnpin. Associate Editors: Ceci. Smita 
of the British Museum, for England; Professor WILLIAM 
G. Hate of the University of Chicago; Professor T. D. 
Seymour of Yale University; and Professor J. H. Wricur 
of Harvard University, for America. Crown 8vo. Nine 
numbers a year, of 48 pages each, Subscription price, 
$3.00; single number, 35 cents. 
Devoted to Greek and Latin literature, art, science, philosophy 

law, religion, etc. An international journal of the highest classica 

scholarship. 


Journal of Germanic Philology 


Managing Editor, Gusrar E. Karsren, University of Indiana ; 
Editor for Department of English, ALsEert S. Cook, Yale 
University ; Editor for the History of German Literature, 
Horatio 8. Wurtz, Cornell University; Editor for the 
Historical Grammar of the Germanic Dialects, GzorGE A. 
Henou, University of Michigan; European Editor, Grore 
Houz, University of Leipzig. Quarterly, with one or two 
supplements. Subscription price, $3.00 
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JOHN LANE’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
THE ROMANCE OF ZION CHAPEL. By Ricnarp Le Gatuienne. With a cover design by Will Bradley. Crown 


8vo, $1.50. 


This new book by Mr. Le Gallienne fs uniform with ‘* The Quest of the Golden Girl,” which is now in its ninth edition. 


THIRD EDITION IN PREPARATION. 
Crown 8vo, boards, $1.50. 
To Mr. Stephen Phillips bas been awarded by the proprietors of The Academy (London) a premium of 
with their previousty proclaimed intention of making that, and a second gift of fifty guineas, to the writers of 
»e ‘ crowned "’ as the most important contributions to the literature of 1897. 
The London Times says: “ Mr. Phillips is a poet, one of the half-dozen men of the younger generation whose writings contain the indefinable 


POEMS BY STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 


worthy to 


quality which makes for permanence " 


The London Academy says: 
and the dilation of the heart.” 


THE KING WITH TWO FACES. By M. E. Coterrtpee. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
“Ig one of the very rare novels which yield so much pleasure that it almost stifles criticism. The author’s quality is 


The London Times says: 
that of perfectly original brilliancy in romantic narration.” 


THE HEART OF MIRANDA, and Other Stories. By H. B. 
Manriotr Watson, Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

THE MAKING OF A PRIG. A Novel. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

A MAN FROM THE NORTH. A Novel. 
Crown 8vo, $1.25. 

ADMIRALS ALL, and Other Poems. 
Wrappers 35 cents. 

A BISHOP'S DILEMMA, By Exta D'Arcy. Crown 8vo, $1.00, 

CARPET COURTSHIP, By THomas Coss. Crown 8vo, $1.00. 

THE SPANISH WINE. By Frank Matuew. Crown 8vo, $1.00, 


THE CHILD WHO WILL NEVER GROW OLD. By K. Doveias 
KixcG. Crown 8vo, $1 25. 


CECILIA. By Stanitzy V. MakoweEr. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


By EveLyn SHARP. 
By E. A. BENNETT. 


By Henry Newso.r. 


To be had of all booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the publisher, 


‘‘ How could language express more ? It has an almost physical effect upon the reader, in the opening of the eyes | 





one hundred guineas, in accordance 
two books which should be adjudged 











REGINA: THE SINS OF THB FATHERS. By HERMAN SuDER. } 
MANN. Translated by Beatrice Marshall. Crown vo, $1 50, 


JOURNALISM FOR WOMEN. By E. A. BennetT. 75 cents || 
COMEDIES AND ERRORS. By Henry Hariand. Crown 8vo, 
$1.50. 


a A Play. By WiLL1aM HEINEMANN. Crown 

8vo, 

SOME NOTES OF A STRUGGLING GENIUS. By G. 8. Srreer, 
No. 4 Bodley Booklets. Wrappers, 35 cents. 

THE HEADSWOMAN. By Kenneta Grauame, No. 5 Bodley || 
Booklets, Wrappers, 35 ceats. 

PAGAN PAPERS. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, $1.25. 

NEW ESSAYS. By KennetH Geagame. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


By KENNETH GRAHAME. 
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Lrunkfuls of Cuban bonds are said to 
be in the possession of yellow journalists 
and other persons supposed to be influ- 
ential. These ‘securities,’ says the 
Chicago /tecord’s Washington correspon- 
dent, “are among the greatest embar- 
rassments felt by the President in deal- 
ing with this matter.” Obviously, these 
bonds are a fund for bribery. They cost 
nothing to the issuers; consequently, 
they can be distributed in any amount. 
Being issued by no recognized govern- 
ment, they can be repudiated at any 
time, but the holders can afford to take 
this risk, since they pay nothing for 
them. The bonds purport to become va- 
lid upon the recognition of the Cuban 
republic by Congress. Consequently, 
every holder of them has a motive to 
work for such recognition. ‘‘“Many of the 
bonds,” says the Record’s correspondent, 
“have been given away to Cuban sympa- 
thizers, and miljions have been sold for 
3, 4, 5, and 10 cents on the dollar to raise 
funds to carry on the war, The mem- 
bers of the Junta have trunks full of 
them, and it is said that nobody knows 
the amount outstanding.” 





We have not yet heard from Mr. Ding- 
ley regarding the product of his revenue 
law in March. This is the month when 
import tariffs traditionally do their 
largest work. It is also the month upon 
which Dingley himself had fixed for a 
generous exhibit this season; in fact, 
the promise of a heavy surplus had ori- 
ginally been made for January, and was 
postponed only through stress of cir- 
cumstances to March. What is the re- 
suit? Customs receipts show decrease 
of $6,353,000 from March of 1297; they 
exceed only slightiy the same month’s 
vielad in the worst years of trade pros- 
tration after the panic of 1593, and they 
run short of the March returns in years 
such as 1889 and 1890 by twenty to twen- 
ty-five per cent. Meantime expenditures 
are, of course, enlarged again; the Gov- 
ernment’s disbursements last month be- 
ing, in fact, the heaviest ever made in 
that period during the present genera- 
tion. The result, naturally, is another 
monthly deficit in income, not rendered 
any more cheerful from the fact that 
April’s quarterly disbursements leave 
in a normal year a deficit of four to 
eight million dollars. We must there- 
fore again remind the enlightened Ding- 
ley that a new explanation is in order, 
and that a new and more distant date 
for the inevitable surplus must be fixed. 
He surely will not leave the Tribune and 





his other faithful allies to meet this 
fresh discouragement alone. 





Mr. Bryan has kept pretty quiet on 
the subject of war since the present ex- 
citement began, but he made a signifi- 
cant remark the other day, that if we 
have war the Republicans will be sorry 
that they upset the income tax. Now, it 
is not quite true that the RepulLlicans 
upset the tax, although more of them 
than of Democrats may have contributed 
to that end. The tax was upset by the 
Supreme Court, and in that trilunal 
politics did not cut any figure whatever. 
The opinion of the court was rendered 
by Chief Justice Fuller, a Democrat, and 
the dissenting opinion by Justice Har- 
lan, a Republican. Nevertheless, Me. 
Bryan’s remark has a deal of signifi- 
cance. In case of war it will be neces- 
sary to impose war taxes. It is well to 
cast a look backward at the war period 
in order to see what sources of revenue 
are available that are not now resorted 
to. First is the internal tax on manu- 
factures, which yielded in one year dur- 
ing the civil war $127,000,000. lIiucomes 
came next with $61,000,000. Licenses, 
other than liquor and tobacco, yielded 
$14,000,000, stamps $15,000,000, gross re- 
ceipts $11,000,000, and so on. here 
were taxes on sales. on salaries, on rail- 
roads, on banks, on pianos, billiard ta- 
bles, watches, carriages, and horses, on 
perfumery and patent medicines, and on 
friction matches, and the tobacco tax 
was much heavier than it is now. The 
whole amount realized from taxes that 
have since been repealed was in one 
year $256,000,000. Now, if an incon tax 
is impossible, at all events the other 
abolished taxes would have to be re- 
vived, because the tariff cannot be made 
to yield more than it is now yielding. 
In fact, war would cut down imyporta- 
tion, and therefore customs duties, enor- 
mously, thus requiring a greater propor- 
tion of receipts from internal revenue. 
It is well to look these facts in the face. 





The change of opinion among the 
people of California on the subject of 
Hawaiian annexation is highly impor- 
tant. It was essential to the success of 
the scheme that it should be favored 
by the State of the Union which is in 
closest relations with the islands. One 
plan of bringing about annexation which 
has been much discussed was to 
make the islands a county of California, 
giving it one member of the State Se- 
nate and two of the Assembly. A Wash- 
ington letter in the last issue of the 
Hawaiian Gazette received in this of- 
fice says that not only Speaker Reed, 
but many members of both branches of 
Congress, fear that a State will be 
created soon, and two Senators and 


members of Congress given to the newly 
acquired territory; that “some advocates 
of the county plan are urging that [t wil! 
disarm the objections of those who fore 
see statehood in a short time, and secure 
their assent to the proposition.” But 
this project is impracticable unless the 
California people want Hawali for a 
county, and it is now clear that they do 
not. The Garette gets the same news 
that we do regarding public sentiment 
in California, reporting that “the labor 
unions of the rural districts of the State 
will oppose it strongly, the farmers wil! 
also oppose it, and probably the sugar 
beet men will follow them”; and it 
concludes that “the proposition to annex 
the islands as a county of the State of 
California does not appear to be, as mat- 
ters now are, a very practicable matter.” 


The persons who have been favoring 
the bill to rob the Duncan Mission in 
Alaska of nine-tenths of its reservation 
and all of its means for productive in 
dustry, have found the road more thorny 
than they anticipated.. A considerabie 
and influential sentiment against the 
perpetration of any such injustice has 
been aroused. This may explain the in 
troduction on March 25 of a new bill 
(H. R. 9481) by Mr. Dovener, entitled 
“A bill to create a permanent reserva 
tion on Annette Island, southeastern 
Alaska, for the use of the Metlakahtla 
Indians and other natives of Alaska.” 
Upon this promising title follows a text 
which, with immaterial modifications 
confirms to the Indians about one-tenth 
of their present reservation, as in the 
previous bill, and concludes by repoaling 
the provision of the Revised Statutes es- 
tablishing the present reservation. The 
contrast between the title and the real 
intent of the bill is regarded by land 
pirates and Indian harriers generally as 
an exquisite bit of humor 


Mr. Wanamaker continues to expose 
the rottennees of boss government in 
Pennsylvania. He delivered another 
speech Saturday night, at Conshohocken, 
in which he declared that “the cause of 
the recent collapse of four banks and 
trust companies in Philadelphia may be 
put down to scrofulous politics.” The 
banks which have failed had held a 
large amount of State money without 
paying interest on it, and Mr. Wana- 
maker told his hearers that “the taxes 
paid by you and others for your schools 
charities, and State maintenance, have, 
to nearly a million, gone down in the 
wreck, only to be recovered by the as- 
sessment of derelict directors and trust- 
ful stockholders.” He -set forth the in 
timate relations that existed hetween 
the People’s Bank (the Quay bank) and 





the Guarantors’ Finance Company, and 
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said that these relations should surprise 
no one, “as the same political friend- 
ship, the same dangerous relations, the 
same baneful influences, and the same 
daring men were the controlling power 
around and within both institutions.” 
Mr. Wanamaker proceeded to describe in 
detail one of the most extraordinary per- 
formances ever known in an American 
State—the visit of a United States Sena- 
tor to Harrisburg, ‘‘where, for a night 
and a day, he lobbied to pass what was 
known as the infamous Guarantors’ In- 
surance bill, which was intended to give 
this insolvent company the right to 
amend its own charter by a vote of its 
directors; to change its plan and classes 
of insurance without authority of the 
State Insurance Department, thereby 
placing it beyond the jurisdiction of the 
State insurance officials, and making this 
particular company unanswerable to the 
protective insurance laws of the State.” 
He told how from the Speaker’s room 
this United States Senator directed the 
fight for the bill; how, while the House 
was in session, he summoned members 
to him, and on political and personal 
grounds urged them to vote for the iai- 
quitous measure; how every branch of 
the State political machine, under his 
direction, was put in motion—requests, 
promises, and threats being freely used. 





Mr. Wanamaker declared further that 
“only once in twenty years has a State 
Treasurer been elected that Quay did 
not own politically, and but once in all 
these years have we had a glimpse of 
the methods employed.” This was in 
1879, when Samuel Butler was elected as 
an anti-machine man, and upon examin- 
ing the accounts of his predecessor he 
“found due-bills, orders, and worthless 
securities amounting, it is alleged, to se- 
veral hundred thousand dollars, which 
he refused to receive as good assets.” 
Mr. Wanamaker proceeded: 


“The story has been told in the New York 
Hivening Post and several other metropolitan 
journals, and never yet has been denied, of 
how Quay, the political boss, and Walters, 
Cashier of the State Treasury, speculated in 
stocks with. money belonging to the State 
Treasury, and substituted practically worth- 
less securities for cash they had used; of 
how the approaching time for Treasurer- 
elect Butler to take his seat rendered it ne- 
cessary to make good a shortage of what is 
commonly reported to be $300,000; of how an 
exposure was imminent when a friend came 
to the rescue and raised the money. The de- 
tails of all this were known to but few until 
long after. Walters died by his own hand, 
and before he died he wrote a letter telling 
all. During the administration of Henry K, 
Boyer, Treasurer, now Director of the Mint, 
a threatened investigation forced his chief 
clerk to leave the country, and he is to-day 
a fugitive from justice. The State was saved 
from loss, it is alleged, by the liberal con- 
tributions from corporations and individuals 
who have long since received their re- 
ward by favorable’ legislation, secured 
through the influence of the machine.” 


It is a great thing for the cause of good 
government to have such revelations of 
boss rule in Pennsylvania as these from 
such a source. It is no Mugwump or 
doctrinaire who tells the story; it is a 





life-long Republican, who has never 
bolted the regular ticket, and who has 
been “on the inside,” so that he “knows 
what he is talking about.” 





The people of the State owe it to Gov. 
Black that the session of the Legislature 
which ended on Thursday was one of 
the least harmful that we have had for 
many years. Not since Mr. Cleveland 
was Governor, have we had as the result 
of a winter’s work a smaller amount of 
positively bad legislation than is to be 
found in the bills now awaiting execu- 
tive action. This is due entirely to the 
position which Gov. Black took openly 
at the beginning of the session, when he 
declared that he would not give his ap- 
proval to any measures amending the 
Greater New York charter except such 
as might be found essential to its actual 
working, and would not sanction “deal” 
measures of any kind. The flood of bills 
amending the charter was tremendous, 
reaching nearly or quite 100 during the 
first few weeks, but few of them got 
through both houses and none of them 
will become law. The great value of this 
service to orderly and honest govern- 
ment lies in the fact that the bulk of this 
legislation consists of what are known as 
“deal” bills. When a Republican Legis- 
lature proposes to interfere with the gov- 
ernment of this city by Democrats, the 
main object in view is to get a share in 
the patronage of the government. The 
new charter placed an enormous amount 
of patronage in the hands of Tammany 
Hall, and as the placing of it there was 
due entirely to the course of the Platt 
Republicans in running a candidate of 
their own for Mayor, it was only natural 
for those Republicans to desire to secure 
what they considered their fair share of 
the spoils of victory. Their flood of 
charter amendments was designed to ex- 
tort this, and but for the Governor’s 
opposition they would have succeeded 
in passing their bills, thus meddling 
with our new city government before it 
had had an opportunity of being tested 
by practice, or would have compelled 
Tammany to give “terms” as the price of 
withdrawing them. Extreme examples 
of these measures were to be found in a 
proposal to abolish the new City Magis- 
trates’ Court, restoring the old Police- 
Justice system, and to abolish the Rapid- 
Transit Commission and substitute in its 
place a bi-partisan commission appoint- 
ed by Tammany’s Mayor. . 


yov. Black’s course is all the more 
commendable since, in taking it, he 
placed himself in direct antagonism to 
Mr. Platt, who is supposed to control 
absolutely the question of the Gover- 
nor’s renomination. He not only plant- 
ed himself squarely in the way of all 
“deal” measures, but he exerted his 
power as Governor to force through the 
Legislature a revolutionary system of 
primary control which was bitterly dis- 





tasteful to the Platt machine. What the 
law embodying this system will secure 
for us in practice remains to be seen, 
but there is no question that its passage 
is one of the most notable victories for 
independent party action ever achieved 
in this State. Its inventors and advo- 
cates were Republicans who revolted 
from machine leadership in this city last 
year, and the course of the Governor in 
cordially and efficiently supporting their 
ideas for purer party methods was a 
recognition of their power in the poli- 
tics of the State which of itself is a 
distinct set-back to bossism. A bossed 
Legislature has been compelled to pass 
a reform primary law which contains a 
specific recognition of the right to dis- 
regard machine party obligations and 
orders in municipal campaigns and elec- 
tions. 





We called attention in last week’s.issue 
to a suit which had been instituted in 
this city, on a charge of criminal libel, 
against a man accused of furnishing re- 
porters with false information for pub- 
lication. A similar suit has recently 
been before the Appellate Division of 
the Supreme Court, Fourth Department, 
and a verdict against the defendant has 
been affirmed with costs. The facts in 
this case are very interesting. In May, 
1895, Senator Coffey, who represented 
Kings County in the Legislature, fur- 
nished the reporters with some extreme- 
ly damaging statements about two mem- 
bers of the Assembly who were pushing 
a bill which Mr. Coffey was opposing. 
One of these sued him for libel and got 
a verdict of $6,500. Mr. Coffey carried 
the case to the Appellate Division, which 
held that while the evidence did not 
warrant the conclusion that the defen- 
dant was guilty of express malice in giv- 
ing the information to the reporters. 
still it did “permit the inference that 
such statement was made carelessly and 
recklessly, and if the jury took that view 
of it, as they undoubtedly did, they were 
furnished sufficient justification for 
awarding punitive as well as compensa- 
tory damages.” In their opinior the 
court called attention to an amendment 
to the section of the Penal Code, made 
in 1894, which renders it much more 
stringent than it was in its original 
form. Originally it provided that any- 
body who in any way transmits libel- 
lous information to a newspaper “for 
publication,” and “thereby secures ac- 
tual publication of the same,” is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. As amended, the 
transmission of information, “which, if 
published, would be a libel,” is made a 
misdemeanor. This makes the business 
of “stuffing” reporters with malicious 
information extremely dangerous. 





A new law in relation to newspaper 
libel has been passed by the New Jer- 
sey Legislature. It contains some pro- 
visions very like those ir the New York 
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penal code, though less stringent in cha- 
racter. Any person who transmits libel- 
lous information to any newspaper or 
other publication, and thereby secures 
its actual publication, is declared guilty 
of a misdemeanor and liable to a fine 
not exceeding $500, or imprisonment at 
hard labor not exceeding two years, or 
both. A valuable provision for the press 
is the second section of the law, which 
provides that, in every civil action for 
libel, ‘unless the plaintiff shall prove 
either malice in fact, or that the de- 
fendant, after having been requested by 
him in writing to retract the libellous 
charge in as public a manner as that 
in which it was made, failed to do so 
within reasonable time, he shall recover 
only his actual damage proved and spe- 
cially alleged in the declaration.’ This 
is in marked contrast to the kind of law 
which Croker and Platt tried to have 
énacted in this State, for it is designed 
to furnish reputable newspapers with an 
opportunity to make full reparation for 
errors into which they are led by mali- 
cious or careless informants. 





The war on department stores has 
pretty much died out in this part of the 
country. In Chicago it has entered on 
a curious phase. An appeal was first 
made to the Legislature for the passage 
of a State law to break up the big estab- 
lishments, but nothing was done at 
Springfield. Then the City Council was 
attacked, and an ordinance was passed 
by that body from which much was 
hoped. But the result has been disap- 
pointing, and the promoters of the 
movement have concluded that relief 
cannot be secured in this way. The 
next step in the campaign is very curi- 
ous. The complaint against the big 
stores has always been that they under- 
sell the small stores. A number of 
small dealers have now agreed to “pool 
their issues” and try to undersell the 
undersellers. They propose to open a 
large store in the heart of the city, 
which will be supplied with goods by the 
coéperating merchants, each of whom 1s 
to get a percentage of profits from all 
sales to customers living in his district. 
The “district” notion is an odd one, but 
the fundamental idea underlying the en- 
terprise is sound—that the only effect- 
ive way to fight cheap stores is with 
cheaper. 





Prof. Briggs’s final decision to cast an- 
chor in the roomy harbor of the Episco- 
pal Church will be variously received 
by Presbyterians. The militant breth- 
ren will profess satisfaction that they 
have finally got rid of him that troubled 
Israel. They will, however, not be in- 
nocent of inward quakings lest other 
troublers arise in his stead, and they 
will not be nearly as happy as they 
pretend to be over the fact that a man 
of the broadest scholarship and most 
sincere and undoubted piety has not 





been able to live and work in their 


communion. On the other hand, the 
liberal wing in the Presbyterian Church, 
some of the leaders of which were ear- 
nestly hoping that the ecclesiastical ban 
might soon be lifted from Prof. Briggs, 
will both grieve at his departure and 
probably be all the bolder in asserting 
that his views should be and, in fact, 
are tolerated in Presbyterian clergymen. 
The denomination, in truth, seems to 
have exhausted itself in casting out 
Prof. Briggs, and to be in no mood to 
pursue others for the same offences. 
He has gone, but his heresy remains, is 
openly avowed by prominent Presbyte- 
rians, and is in a fair way to become 
orthodoxy, as usual. But his loss can 
but be considered as the severest which 
American Presbyterianism has ever sus- 
tained. 





The rejection by the Dominion Senate 
of the bill to ratify the contract en- 
tered into last January by the Canadian 
Government for the construction of a 
railway from Telegraph Creek to Lake 
Teslin in the Yukon district, has been a 
foregone conclusion for some time, and 
it appears, notwithstanding the utter- 
ance of partisan papers, to meet with 
very general approval, or at any rate 
acquiescence, among our neighbors. Jt 1s 
true that the majority of the Senate be- 
long to the party now in Opposition in 
Canadian politics, but the unbiassed Ca- 
nadian does not appear to consider their 
present course prompted by partisan 
feelings, but rather reluctantly taken in 
what they have deemed the best inte- 
rests of the country. The fact is, the 
secret manner in which the contract was 
entered into, the neglect to afford an op- 
portunity for tenders from other quar- 
ters, the enormous land subsidy (at least 
3,750,000 acres, with all mineral rights), 
to be granted to the contractors, and the 
extraordinary prerogatives proposed to 
be given in the selection of blocks of 
land to make up this amount—all these 
things have caused the “deal” to be less 
liked the more it was looked at. Never- 
theless, the action of the Senate is a bold 
one, probably the boldest taken by it 
since its origin at the confederation in 
1867. The Dominion Senate holds a very 
different constitutional position from 
our own, which, as every one knows, 
represents preéminently the federal ele- 
ment in the Constitution. The Canadian 
Senate is intended as far as possible to 
hold a position similar to that of the 
House of Lords in the United Kingdom; 
for the framers of the Dominion scheme 
of confederation sought in every way 
to reflect the forms and preserve the 
principles of the modern British Consti- 
tution. All the constitutional rules and 
conventions which regulate the relations 
of the two houses in Great Britain regu- 
late those of the two houses in Canada. 
Hence, to throw out a bill which has 
passed the popular House by a substan- 





tial majority, in a matter of urgency and 
of great popular interest, is a cours 
geous act. 





The conduct of the English press dur- 
ing the present crisis ip British affairs 
is worthy of all praise. This crisis is 
ten times more serious for them than 
the Cuban crisis is for us. They are 
threatened with a war which would task 
all their resources, and might end in de- 
priving them of their maritime supre- 
macy. We, according to our most ex- 
cited patriots, have nothing to fear but 
a petty sixty-day conflict, which can 
have no effect whatever on our national 
fortunes. Yet there has been the utmost 
calm and rationality among English 
newspapers--no- shrieking, yelling, 
blathering, lying. Neither Salisbury nor 
Balfour nor Chamberlain has agreed to 
serve on the advertising committee of 
the Haifpenuy Blatherskite, nor has any 
member of either house agreed to pro- 
duce blatherskite in debate under con 
tract in order to promote war. The 
spectacle is an impressive and ought 
to be a useful one. It is true the British 
ought all to be killed, and the monarchy 
broken up, but their way of meeting 
crises like the present is worthy of imi- 
tation. 





The passage of the naval bill in the 
German Reichstag without any opposi- 
tion, in spite of all the former mutter- 
ings and protests, shows how completely 
the Emperor's “mailed fist” policy has 
triumphed. The scanty support given to 
the attempt to honor the memory of the 
men who fell in the insurrection of 1848 
and the presénce of several of the sons 
of these men in the Conservative ranks, 
in some cases as agents of William's 
absolutist policy, is a striking iilustra- 
tion of the way Germany has fallen 
away from the liberal ranks. Fifty years 
ago she was abreast of France as a sup- 
porter of liberal political ideas; to-day 
she apparently cares nothing about 
them. “More markets” is now the cry, 
instead of “more liberties.” The whoie 
youth of a country cannot be put under 
arms without enormously strengthening 
the principle of authority, and discredit- 
ing discussion, and rendering the bulk 
of the population less fit for the conduct 
of a democratic government. Moreover, 
it must not be forgotten how much li- 
beral institutions have been discredited, 
in sober German eyes, by the career run 
by democracy in France, here, and in 
Austria. The corruption, the disappear- 
ance of leading men, the rise of the 
“bosses,” the fights in legislative assem- 
blies, the absurdities promulgated in 
wild waves of passion, have turned the 
German heart perceptibly towards the 
monarchical régime, as the surest, the 
safest and most money-making. “Con- 
secrated persons” are again on top, 4 
century after “divine right’ became 
ridiculous. 
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DELIBERATION. 


The most striking feature of the De- 
claration of Independence is the spirit of 
deliberation which it breathes. It was 
no hasty step which the representatives 
of the colonies took in severing the 
bonds with the mother country. Nor did 
the statesmen of that day consider that 
she mere announcement that our people 
waited to be free would suffice. In the 
impressive language of that great in- 
strument, they recognized that, when so 
grave a step was to be taken, “a decent 
respect to the opinions of mankind re- 
quires that they should declare the 
causes which impel them to the separa- 
tion.” History has fully justified their 
action. 

There is to-day danger of war between 
the United States and Spain, and the 
most astonishing feature of the situation 
is the lack of deliberation which has 
thus far characterized the members of 
the war-making body at Washington. 
The President has from the first shown 
the clearest perception of the tremen- 
dous responsibility which would rest 
upon any man in this republic who 
should precipitate a war which might 
honorably have been avoided. But in 
both Senate and House there have been 
plenty of members who have not dis- 
sembled their desire for war, and who 
could not conceal their fear that the 
Executive might secure what this na- 
tion has sought in Cuba without war. 

There is overwhelming evidence that 
the people have been with the President 
in his policy of deliberation, as against 
the Congressmen who are for rushing 
into war. Every day, in spite of the con- 
tinuance of false rumors, and in spite of 
the possibility that the latest peace news 
may also be false or exaggerated, 
brings fresh justification of the Pre- 
sident’s policy. Every day's events 
strengthen the position he has taken, 
and make peace more probable. The 
nearer the time comes when, according 
to the Jingoes, “something must be 
” and men are to begin to die for 
Cuba, the stronger becomes the wish 
that the controversy may be ended with- 
out killing anybody or destroying any 
property. Every day makes Spain less 
able to fight, more willing to treat and 
yleld. The more she thinks over the is- 
sue of an armed conflict with the United 
States, and the more she hears from the 
rest of furope about it, the less valiant 
she feels. That she may fight still is, of 
course, possible. Our contention is sim- 
ply that the longer fighting is postponed, 
the less likely it becomes. For this rea- 
son, it is not impossible that when Presi- 
dent McKinley’s account Is made up at 
the last greal day, he will find the sav- 
ing of thousands of lives, the prevention 
of thousands of sorrows put down to his 
credit. He, more than any other man in 
publie life, has realized the great truth 
that war is something that rarely suf- 
fers from delay; that the occasions are 


done, 


, 





few when more talk and more considera- 
tion may not prevent it altogether. 

On our side we see evidences every 
day of progress, not towards war, but 
towards peace, of increasing confidence 
in the President’s policy. Such, con- 
spicuously, was the speech made last 
Thursday in the House by Mr. Johnson 
of Indiana, in deprecation of war, in 
which he was not afraid to hurl de- 
fiance at war hissers in the gallery, on 
behalf of humanity and civilization. Mr. 
Frye of Maine, who has been very Jin- 
goistic, telegraphs to the Maine State 
Board of Trade: 

“Their confidence in our Chief Magistrate 
does not exceed mine. I am well informed 
of his purposes, his conduct, and his hopes: 
know that diplomatic negotiations are about 
concluded and their purport; have hopes that 
the result may be what we all desire, an 
honorable peace, but propose, so far as I can, 
to be prepared for disappointment. The com- 
mittee on foreign relations, of which I 
have the honor to be a member, will do 
nothing rashly, will give to the resolutions 
referred to it careful, conscientious, and de- 
liberate consideration; will be in constant 
communication with the President,and with- 
out doubt act in entire harmony with him.” 

He would not have said anything pub- 
licly about “hopes” of peace, or “care- 
ful, conscientious, and deliberate consi- 
deration,” three weeks before. His talk 
would then have been about the “na- 
tional honor” and the need of prompt 
action. Then, we must remember that 
three weeks have immensely diminish- 
ed the influence of the yellow journals, 
which were in the beginning the -chief 
promoters of the war fever. Their lies 
and exaggerations have been among the 
chief influences against which the Presi- 
dent had to contend in following his 
own judgment. Had he been influenced 
by the excitement they stirred up in the 
beginning, about five thousand young 
men would have been killed or maimed 
and a ship or two sunk by this time. 
They have, however, overdone the thing 
and reduced themselves to impotence. 
Sounder notions of “national honor” 
have begun to circulate. This phrase 
“honor” is borrowed from the duellists, 
but has really no meaning in the in- 
ternational relations of a community 
like ours. In the duellist terminology, 
a man’s “honor” means his reputation 
for physical courage. It is to prevent 
any doubts about this courage that he 
fights. Accordingly, we often find that 
a man who has fought many duels de- 
clines to fight another, on the ground 
that he has “made his proofs”; that is, 
has shown conclusively that he is brave. 
In the duelling world, therefore, fighting 
about anything and everything, is abso- 
lutely necessary. The question, Are you 
right or are you wrong? is of no conse- 
quence, The one question is, Are you 
afraid of being shot at or stabbed? 

The adoption of the term “honor,” 
as used by duellists, by a nation like 
ours, in dealing with a nation like 
Spain, is, therefore, ridiculous, Saying 
that our honor in the bellicose sense 
requires us to fight Spain is absurd. It 





is like saying that a brawny pugilist’s 
“honor” requires him to meet a slight 
and consumptive youth in the “twelve- 
foot ring.”” We cannot be suspected of 
fear in the duellist’s sense, as a motive 
for going to war with a declining and 
distracted people like the Spaniards. 
“Honor” of that kind is useless baggage 
for a rich and puissant nation 70,000,000 
strong. The only honor she needs to 
possess is the honor of a respectable and 
respected business man; that is, a 
reputation for living honestly, fulfilling 
all obligations faithfully, injuring no 
man, und giving every-man his due. 
This duellistic honor goes strictly with 
war patriotism. The man who has most 
“honor” for war is generally the man 
who has least patriotism for peace, who 
does not care how his country is govern- 
ed, or to what bad influences she is ex- 
posed. He will cheat, steal, read yellow 
journals, go to the country on election 
day, make fraudulent contracts, and in- 
vite Croker to dinner, in time of peace; 
but the minute the fierce blasts of war 
blow in his ears, his patriotism im- 
furiates him, and he wants to kill any- 
body who doubts it. As Capt. Mahan 
pointed out the other day in the Evening 
Post, the honor of a strong people lies 
simply in doing right. Its strength 
gives it the luxury of a moral sense; 
and the moral sense of a Christian peo- 
ple covers love of all things which make 
for peace, and nothing makes more for 
peace than slow negotiations. 








AMERICAN FINANCE. 


The hot-heads in Congress who want 
to plunge the country into war without 
adequate cause and without sufficient 
military or naval preparation, could not 
be expected to have much regard for 
financial preparation. Nevertheless that 
would be the first question to be con- 
sidered, and the most pressing one from 
start to finish. Fortunately we have at 
the head of the Treasury Department 
a man of financial experience and not 
a tyro. In this respect we are in bet- 
ter shape than we were at the beginning 
of the civil war, when we had in that 
position, indeed, a man of high charac- 
ter, fine legal attainments, and lofty pa- 
triotism, but one wholly destitute of 
financial training, and who caused a sus- 
pension of specie payments quite un- 
necessarily at the very beginning of the 
struggle. 

The first thing to be considered is the 
present financial situation. This must 
be considered precarious. The Govern- 
ment has demand liabilities outstanding 
to the amount of nearly $900,000,000. 
This includes silver certificates and sil- 
ver dollars. As these must be kept at 
par with gold, under penalty of a gene- 
ral smash, they must be reckoned in the 
same category as the greenbacks and 
Treasury notes. The two latter amount 
to $450,000,000 in round numbers. In 
normal! times and in a condition of fairly 
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good business, none of these notes would 
be presented for payment unless gold 
were wanted for export, which is not the 
case now. The fact remains, however, 
that those notes are liable to be present- 
ed for redemption. The amount of gold 
in the Treasury is only $150,000,000 or 
thereabout. 


The next element in the situation is 
the ominous fact that the public receipts 
are not equal to the expenses on a peace 
establishment; that the Government is 
now, and has been for a long time, liv- 
ing in part on a reserve borrowed by the 
last administration. This reserve has 
been diminishing gradually, but would 
have served for a sufficient time to de- 
termine whether the Dingley bill would 
furnish the needed amount. If not, then 
new taxes would be required and would 
be enacted in due time. If we plunge in- 
to war, three consequences will follow: 
the demands on the Treasury will be 
vastly increased; importations, and con- 
sequently customs receipts, will fall off 
enormously; the Government will be 
compelled to have recourse to the gold 
reserve, and the holders of greenbacks 
wil] have a powerful incentive to present 
them for redemption lest specie pay- 
ments be suspended. Who are the hold- 
ers of greenbacks? Every man and wo- 
man in the United States who has a dol- 
lar in pocket or in bank. All these dol- 
lars are resolvable into legal-tender 
money, and all legal-tender money is 
resolvable into gold as long as the Trea- 
sury has gold to pay. The drain would 
be manifested in New York because here 
the bulk of the gold is stored, but it 
would most likely start in Minnesota 
or Texas, whose bankers, anticipating 
a run, would order their New York bal- 
ances to be remitted to them in gold. 
If their New York correspondents should 
tender them greenbacks instead, they 
would take these around the corner to 
the sub-treasury and draw the gold 
themselves. Refusal on the part of the 
New York banks to draw gold at the 
request of the country banks would 
cause not more than one day’s delay in 
getting at the Government’s hoard. 
Probably, in such a mélée, we should 
hear a good deal of unmeaning gabble 
about the lack of patriotism on the part 
of bankers, as though bankers could ex- 
ercise any volition to prevent their de- 
positors from taking what they are en- 
titled to have. The element of danger 
in all cases of this kind is that each 
man fears that somebody else will get 
ahead of him in the race for self-pro- 
tection, and therefore each will want to 
take an early start. 

Fortunately we are not engaged in 
war yet, but if war comes we shall be 
on a paper basis, which means that the 
Government will be bankrupt, within 
thirty days, unless a large loan is au- 
thorized and negotiated promptly. What 
kind of a loan shall this be? Under 
present circumstances it is doubtful if 





anything short of a gold bond could be 
sold except at a ruinous discount. Cer- 
tainly none could be sold abroad unless 
made specifically payable in gold. What 
view might be taken by capitalists at 
home is a matter of doubt. Capitalists 
are generally opposed to war except 
in self-defence. They are much opposed 
to an emotional war, a Jingo war, an 
unnecessary war, and they would take 
the most mercenary and businesslike 
view of a war pushed upon an unwilling 
President by a Congress that had given 
no mature consideration beforehand 
to the means for carrying it on. They 
would look at the subject as a matter of 
investment strictly, and would buy the 
bonds or not buy them according as they 
might consider them safe or not safe. 
They could not avoid considering the 
fact that a large party, claiming to be a 
majority of the nation, are in favor of 
paying all the public obligations in sil- 
ver worth less than half the value of 
the present standard. They could not 
avoid considering the fact that war is 
an uncertain factor in the polity of 
governments, that the most unexpected 
things may happen both internally and 
externally—things which need not be 
considered now—and hence that it would 
be the part of prudence to insist upon 
having a gold bond in exchange for gold 
Would our silverite Senate ever pass a 
bill for an issue of bonds payable in 
gold? We pause for a reply. 





SPANISH FINANCE. 


The cost of the Cuban insurrection is 
charged against the Cuban treasury, but 
this is a fiction of bookkeeping, as the 
Cuban treasury has long been bankrupt, 
and even in years of peace could not 
meet the heavy charges imposed upon 
it by former insurrections. To sell in 
foreign markets bonds with a Cuban 
guarantee only was out of the question, 
and a Spanish backing was necessary. 
As the more profitable sources of re- 
venue in Spain outside of the customs 
had been pledged or farmed out, and 
could not be hypothecated more than 
they were, the customs revenue was 
made the foundation of a new loan, the 
evidences of which were to be “Cuban” 
bonds, guaranteed by a pledge of the 
“Spanish customs.” Even this combin- 
ed and somewhat mongrel scheme did 
not appeal to the investors of France 
and Belgium, and the Spanish Govern- 
ment was thrown back upon internal 
loans. 

To what extent was the Spanish cus- 
toms revenue available for credit? The 
receipts from this source in 1896-'97 were 
$24,195,520, which would pay the in- 
terest at 5 per cent. on about $500,000,- 
000. But the full amount cannot be thus 
employed, as a sum must be set aside 
each year for extinguishing a part of 
the capital of the debt. Since May, 1897, 
when authority to use this customs re- 








venue for credit purposes was conferred 
on the ministry, nearly three-fourths of 
the possibilities it contained have been 
exhausted. A first issue of 400,000 bonds 
pledged nearly one-half ($11,826,555) 
and a second issue, 200,000 bonds, again 
took its full quota of one-fourth ($5 
913,279), leaving available the sum of 
$6,455,715. At the end of December, 1897 
the cabinet decided to create a third is 
sue, to be of 400,000 bonds, to be held 
against any emergency that might arise 
the special emergency being trouble with 
the United States. Although this third 
issue more than exhausts the revenus 
from customs, assurance is given of a 
further pledge of the taxes on colonial 
merchandise, on spirits, and on foreign 
and colonial sugars—taxes which pro 
duced in 1896-'97 about $4,613,000. Be 
yond this it does not seem possible for 
Spain to go in pledging her existing re 
venue. Only a drastic reform of her 
revenue system can provide new re- 
sources. 


Having established the credit for a 
loan and determined the nature of the 
security to represent it, the question of 
disposing of the bonds was still to be 
met. A 5 per cent. bond at 60 should 
be‘a tempting purchase, provided there 
was any confidence in the ability of the 
borrower to meet the full obligations of 
the contract. Unfortunately, no foreign 
investors held this confidence to such a 
degree as to warrant the purchase of 
large blocks of the Spanish - Cuban 
bonds; and, indeed, the older securities 
of the Peninsula, bearing only 4 per 
cent. interest, were rapidly returning to 
domestic markets. In this dilemma, the 
first two issues of the new bonds were 
sold at home, and largely to the Bank of 
Spain. This operation is, however, con- 
sidered as a temporary expedient, as the 
Bank passes the securities on to its 
clients, and thus is enabled to make a 
fair showing in its balance-sheets. At 
the end of December, 1896, the Bank 
held of the 4 per cent. stock, $79,340,000, 
and in December, 1897, $77,310,000. The 
large transactions in Spanish-Cuban 
bonds had left no trace in that item of 
state securities in the Bank’s reports, 
and must be sought in the loans and 
discounts. That item had risen from 
$75,600,000 in January, 1897, to $128,559,- 
000 at the end of December, 1897, and on 
March 5, 1898, stood at the high figure 
of $143,595,000. 

This shows how Spain is meeting the 
expenses of the war. Were it not for the 
Bank, she could not obtain funds, and 
every recourse to the Bank weakens the 
position of that institution. Already on 
a paper-money basis, it is only by in- 
creasing its issues that the demands of 
Government can be met; and every new 
issue makes necessary the form of a se- 
curity. Ags it is, the Administration is 
depositing with the Bank the Spanish- 
Cuban bonds and receiving advances in 
banknotes. The ‘reserve’ of gold and 
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silver still represents a good proportion 
to the circulation, but in the last year 
the Bank felt called upon to purchase 
gold to place in the reserve, and this 
purchase involved a heavy loss. In 
January, 1895, a month before the in- 
surrection broke out in Cuba, the Bank 
held $38,951,466 in gold and $54,154,412 
in silver, against a circulation of $177,- 
890,041. In January, 1898, the gold had 
increased to $45,895,962; the silver had 
fallen to $50,193,081, and the circulation 
had mounted to $236,098,248. The move- 
ment since the beginning of the year is 
of particular interest, as it marks the 
extraordinary activity in issuing bank- 
notes incident to the steady demands of 
the Government on the Bank. 

The following table gives in millions 
the specie and the circulation of the 
Bank of Spain each week since the first 
week in 1898: 


Oircu- 

Gold. Silver. lation. 

January Oss sivaren $47.2 $51.5 $242.6 
January 16..... 000. 47.2 51.6 245.3 
SORERID Bbc ccvcecas 47.2 52.4 245.8 
ee ee eee 47.2 52.8 246.9 
Wewreary -B..ccvscces 47.5 52.6 249.5 
| 47.5 53.3 250.3 
February 10........0. 47.6 53.5 249.3 
February 26.......... 47.7 54.4 249.8 
March ee re 47.8 54.4 250.9 
March TR keixeteun 47.9 64.3 251.9 


Evidently this operation cannot go on 
much longer. As soon as the Spanish- 
Cuban bonds are exhausted, the Govern- 
ment must create some new revenue or 
credit. The first would require time, and 
the second will not check the vicious 
involving of the Bank in the bankruptcy 
of the nation. As it is, the Bank is au- 
thorized to issue $300,000,000 of its notes, 
provided a reserve of one-third the 
amount issued be kept in specie. There 
is sufficient gold and silver now in the 
vaults of the Bank to constitute a re- 
serve for the full amount of issue au- 
thorized. In a few months of actual war 
the limit of issue will have been reach- 
ed, and, with the currency already at 34 
per cent. discount, a removal of every 
limitation on the amount will precipi- 
tate a depreciation that must involve a 
financial cataclysm and temporary pa- 
ralysis of all commerce and industry. 

The very basis on which these bonds 
are issued is suffering a contraction, and 
80 affecting the value of the securities; 
for the customs receipts in the first se- 
ven months of 1897-’98 were more than 
$2,400,000 less than in the corresponding 
period of 1896-’97. Another significant 
move is the fall in the quotations of 
Spanish securities other than Govern- 
ment issues. Indeed, the fluctuations in 
the railroad stocks are of greater mo- 
ment than the variations in the Govern- 
ment securities, for the railroad obliga- 
tions have a certain guarantee or value 
behind them, while the worth of the 
national stocks is dependent on the re- 
sources of the Treasury. Whatever finan- 
cial institutions rest upon movements 
in these Government and railroad bonds 
have suffered in credit. The larger part 
of the assets of the Crédit Mobilier Es- 
pagnol consists of these obligations, and 





has always consisted of them. The shares 
of this society were quoted at 190 in 
1890; 80, in 1893; 63, in 1895; and are 
now selling at 52, having touched the 
extremely low mark of 40 in 1897. Spain 
is expending $9,650,000 a month in Cuba, 
and had a total debt of $1,649,475,737 on 
January 1, 1898, of which nearly one- 
sixth was a floating debt, certain to 
prove troublesome when it must be met 
or funded. The charges on this great debt 
take two-thirds of the entire revenue of 
the state ($101,746,832 out of a budget of 
$152,970,000), leaving less than $50,759,- 
000 to meet the current expenses of the 
Administration, a costly war in Cuba, 
and extraordinary demands in the Phi- 
lippine Islands. It follows that Spain is 
conducting her wars entirely on credit, 
and, as foreign money markets are clos- 
ed to her, on credit of the worst and 
most dangerous description—internal 
loans at ruinous rates, a floating debt, 
already large, and bank issues at great- 
ly depreciated values. 








THE NEBRASKA FREIGHT-RATE 
DECISION. 


The unanimous opinion of the United 
States Supreme Court handed down oa 
March 7, prohibiting the enforcement of 
the Nebraska maximum freight-rate act 
of 1893, is the last of a long line of im- 
portant cases affecting railway property, 
the first of which were the so-called 
Granger decisions (Munn vs. Illinois, 94 
U. S., 113). Down to the period of the 
Granger agitation it had always been as- 
sumed that railway property in the 
United States was protected against 1n- 
vasion by State authority, through tae 
clause in the Constitution which pro- 
hibits interference with the “obligation 
of contracts” (art. 1, sec. 10). This was 
owing to the authority of the Dartmouth 
College case (4 Wheat., 518), according 
to which charters were contracts, with 
which the States could not tamper. In 
the Granger cases, however, while this 
principle was neither overruled nor 
avowedly qualified, a new principle was 
resorted to which was adapted to impair 
most seriously the defences of property 
against legisiative attack. Under this 
ruling, all property was held subject toa 
right of legislative supervision and re- 
gulation, provided it was ‘affected with 
a public interest.” Many people suppose 
that the Supreme Court applied this only 
to railroads, on the ground that rail- 
roads were “monopolies” and had an ar- 
bitrary power over rates; but in reality 
they made it cover all property, whether 
in the nature of an exclusive legislative 
franchise or not, in which the public 
had an interest that the exactions of the 
property-owner should be reasonable. 
Munn vs. Illinois itself was not the case 
of a railroad, but of property invested 
in private grain elevators. 

It was manifest that if the Legisla- 
ture of a State had the right, in the in- 





terest of the public, to regulate, not 
merely transportation charges, but the 
price demanded for every article which 
was “affected with a public interest,” a 
principle existed most dangerous to prop- 
erty. There is no property of any sort, 
from the most primitive and universal 
to the most artificial and refined, that is 
not affected by a public interest. The 
idea underlying the opinion in Munn vs. 
Illinois was that only such property was 
affected by a public interest as required 
an invitation to the public to put it to 
use, ¢. g., a railroad charter, a ferry 
franchise, anything from which a toll is 
taken; but the fact is that the public has 
to be called in whenever a price for any 
property or its proceeds is to be got. 
The right to sell labor, or service of any 
kind, or food, or books, or newspapers, 
or to get rent from the use of land, is 
what gives the “property” its life; and 
hence the logical deduction from the de- 
cision was that of a general legislative 
power to fix prices, or at least maximum 
prices, in all cases. That in this deci- 
sion lay some of the seeds of the later 
development of “Populism” there can be 
little doubt. 

It became very soon obvious that if 
the constitutional guarantees which pro- 
tect the citizen against the Legislature 
were to be of any avail, and the position 
of the Federal courts in our system was 
to be upheld, some way must be found to 
qualify the control over property con- 
ceded to it by the Granger cases. A 
long line of decisions, culminating in 
the Nebraska case, have been rendered 
which have gradually established the 
doctrine that while the Legislature may 
regulate the charges to be exacted by the 
owners of railroads, elevators, ferries, 
and other property “affected by a public 
interest,” they derive this right from the 
supreme “police power” of the State, and 
must exercise it reasonably, so as not to 
violate those provisions of the Constitu- 
tion which guard the citizen against be- 
ing deprived of his property by a State 
without due process of law (Const. U. S., 
14th amendment). Applying this prin- 
ciple to railroads, it follows that while a 
State can by legislation and through le- 
gislative commissions fix the rates at 
which persons and property shall be 
transported, if it fixes these rates at such 
an unreasonable figure as to operate as 
destruction or confiscation or deprivation 
of capital invested, the regulation is void 
and of no effect, and that this is wholly 
a judicial and not a legislative question; 
and, further, that such unjust regulation 
can be prevented by injunction. 

The importance of this conciusion can 
hardly be overstated. In the Nebraska 
case, though the action was nominally 
against certain officers of the State, the 
decision was in effect to uphold an in- 
junction against the State itself, abso- 
lutely forbidding the enforcement of its 
whole freight tariff, on the ground of its 
injustice. It is true that the case leaves 
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it open to the State to remodel its tariff 
and then apply to the court again; but 
if this is done, the final decision will still 
rest with the court. In other words, the 
State Legislature can never in any case 
decide the question what it is reasonable 
for railroads to charge, so as to preclude 
a judicial examination of its action by 
the Federal courts. It cannot even leave 
the matter to its own courts, for in al- 
most every conceivable case (as in this) 
some circumstance, such as a difference 
of citizenship in the parties, will arise, 
to give Federal jurisdiction. 

If we ask how the court undertakes to 
determine what are and what are not 
reasonable rates, the answer is, by the 
same means that a perfectly just and 
omnipotent ruler would decide such a 
question. The cost of the railroad, its 
running expenses, the average return on 
similarly invested capital, are all to be 
taken into the account, and the court 
then decides whether the rate is fair or 
unfair. In the Nebraska case the court 
prepared a table showing the effect of 
the tariff, year by year, from 1891 to 
1893, supposing it to be in operation on 
the seven railroads affected. In the last 
column the result is shown, and the re- 
sult was that the profits would have been 
swept away. 

To sum up the principles of the deci- 
sion, which the court explicitly states will 
apply to future cases, it is not enough to 
show that a State tariff prevents a rail- 
road from paying its operating expenses, 
fixed charges, and a dividend upon its 
stock. This would make the profit to the 
railroad the sole consideration. A rail- 
road is a public highway, and the “rights 
of the public” would be ignored if other 
matters were not taken into the account. 
These other matters are the fair value 
of the property invested, fictitious capi- 
talization, and the question whether the 
rates exacted by the company in order 
to pay dividends, would “impose upon 
the public” a burden “for the purpose of 
realizing profits upon such excessive 
valuation or fictitious capitalization.” 
What evidence is relevant to such an 
inquiry? The court says: “The original 
cost of construction, the amount expend- 
ed in permanent improvements, the 
amount and market value of its bonds 
and stock, the present as compared with 
the original cost of construction, the 
probable earning capacity of the proper- 
ty under particular rates prescribed by 
statute, and the sum required to meet 
operating expenses,” are all matters for 
consideration; but “we do not say that 
there may not be other matters.” 

Many observations might be made on 
this decision, but practically the most 
important point about it is that it makes 
the law perfectly plain, and makes rail- 
way property much more secure from at- 
tacks through State legislation than it 
hag hitherto been. 
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CHARAVAY’S LAFAYETTE.—III. 


PaRis, March 24, 1893. 


Lafayette’s relations with Bonaparte have 
been told with very interesting details by 
Lafayette himself in ‘Mes Rapports avec le 
Premier Consul.’ They were at first very 
friendly, but became more distant when the 
Consulate for life was established. Lafa- 
yette was an incorrigible liberal; he voted 
against the Consulate for life, and his rela- 
tions with the First Consul came to an end. 
He spent his time in the occupation of a 
gentleman-farmer; he refused a high rank 
among the dignitaries of the Legion of Ho- 
nor when this new order was founded. 
Napoleon grew very angry with him and 
tried for a mofhent to connect him with the 
first conspiracy of Malet. All through the 
Empire, we find him living in retirement, 
going only occasionally to Paris, occupied 
with his own affairs, always keeping up a 
correspondence with his American friends. 

When the evil days came, and when 
France was invaded, he offered his services, 
but they were not accepted. On the day 
when the Allies entered Paris (March 31, 
1814), he shut himself up in his house in 
Paris and wept bitterly. He wrote a letter 
to the Count d’Artois, and presented him- 
self, in uniform, to the King, who received 
him with politeness. The Duke d'Orléans 
gave him a warm reception; spoke to 
him of old times, of their common proscrip- 
tion, of the community of their views and 
principles. Lafayette met the King of 
Prussia and the Emperor of Russia. He 
saw Alexander at Madame de Staél’s. The 
Emperor of Russia complained to him of 
the Bourbons and their prejudices. ‘‘It 
seems to me,” said Lafayette, “that they 
ought to have been amended by their 
misfortunes.” “Amended,” said Alexander: 
“they are incorrigés et incorrigibles. There is 
but one, the Duke d’Orléans, who has libe- 
ral ideas; as for the others, you can hope 
for nothing from them.” “If such be your 
opinion, sire, why have you brought them 
back?” “It is not my fault.”” The same eve- 
ning Lafayette saw Talleyrand, and they ex- 
changed views regarding the Bourbons. 

Lafayette was in the country when he 
heard the news of the landing of Bonaparte 
in Provence. He had become very much dis- 
satisfied with the royalists and the émigrés 
during the first Restoration; on the other 
hand, he did not believe in the new liberal- 
ism of Bonaparte: ‘“‘Republican in Provence, 
half-republican at Lyons, absolute Emperor 
in Paris.’’ He was elected a Deputy, and, 
after the disaster at Waterloo and the abdi- 
cation of the Emperor, he was one of the 
six commissioners charged by the Chamber 
with the painful mission of entering 
into communication with the Allies. The 
Commissioners found the allied sove- 
reigns at Hagenau, in Alsace, on June 
80. They were not received, and their ar- 
rival caused some irritation. Lafayette 
wrote a letter to the Emperor Alexander, 
and asked to be received by him as a pri- 
vate person. All he could obtain was per- 
mission for the six delegates to enter into 
communication with four commissioners of 
the Allies, who were Capo d’Istria for 
Russia; Lord Stewart, for England; Gen. 
Knesebeck, for Prussia, and Gen. Wallmo- 
den, for Austria. In the discussions which 
took place, Lord Stewart told Lafayette that 
peace with France was impossible if Bo- 
naperte was not placed in the hands of the 
Allies. “I am surprised,” said Lafayette, 





“that, in proposing such an act to the 
French people, you should address yourself 
to a prisoner of Olmitz.”’ 

The delegates returned to Paris, where 
they arrived July 5, 1815, after the capitula- 
tion had been signed. There was nothing 
left for the Chamber to do; Blicher en- 
tered Paris, and the Prefect of Police, De- 
cazes, ciosed the doors of the Palais Bour- 
bon. After signing with his colleagues a 
vain protest, Lafayette retired to his coun- 
try house, La Grange. 

Iie took a dark view of the future of the 
second Restoration. In a letter addressed to 
Lord Holland, December 15, 1815, we read 


“I will not say with Charles Fox, in his 
Memoir on the reign of James II., that ‘a 
restoration is the worst of revolutions, be- 
cause it has the inconveniences of a revo- 
lution, and besides deprives the people of 
all that was advantageous in the preceding 
revolutions.’ . . . The present dynasty 
has unfortunately never desired to occupy 
itself with the general regeneration of 
France: it has stood a stranger to the prin- 
ciples, the successes, the politics of this 
country for more than twenty years. ... 
I say with all sincerity, notwithstanding the 
acquired proof I have that the royal family 
will never cease to hate me and to try to 
harm me, |! should still prefer them if I 
could persuate myself that they would at 
last bow to the evidence of their interests and 
their security, and that they would not in- 
cline, as they do now, to the destruction of 
all that I have passionately desired while 
consecrating myself to the defence of the 
rights and interests of my country, as well 
as of all mankind, throughout my life. 

In 1818 Lafayette was elected a Deputy 
from the Department of La Sarthe. He took 
his place on the left side of the House and 
became one of the chiefs of the Liberal party. 
In 1821 he allowed himself to be involved in 
a secret conspiracy against the Government. 
A provisional government, of which he was 
to be a member, was to be proclaimed at 
Belfort and established at Colmar. It seems 
extraordinary that Lafayette should have 
consented to take part in such a dangerous 
and imprudent action; but he started tn De- 
cember for Alsace, and learned at Lure, in 
the Haute-Saéne, that the Government had 
discovered the plot; no movement took place, 
and Lafayette returned to La Grange. Four 
sergeants of La Rochelle, Gen. Berton, and 
Col. Caron, were tried and executed. The 
Government did not institute proceedings 
against Lafayette, Benjamin Constant, Ma- 
nuel, Gen. Foy, Lafitte, whom it suspected 
to be in sympathy with the conspirators. 

Lafayette was reélected a Deputy in 1822, 
at Meaux, but he lost his election in 1824, 
and carried out a project, which he bad long 
cherished, of making a visit to the United 
States. His journey was a long ovation. 
Congress made him a gift of $200,000 and of 
24,000 acres. I shall not go into the details 
of this visit, during which Lafayette entered 
into friendly communication with President 
Monroe, John Quincy Adams, who was elect- 
ed President during his sojourn; with Gal- 
latin, Daniel Webster, John Adams. He was 
Jefferson’s guest at Monticello. He left 
Havre on the 11th of July, 1824, and return- 
ed there on the 4th of October, 1825. On 
his return he received his portion of the 
famous “milliard des émigrés,"’ though he 
had always repudiated all confusion of him- 
self with the émigrés. But he had children 
and grandchildren, and he thought that he 
owed it to them to claim compensation for 
such of his estates as had been confiscated 
and sold while he was in exile. The share 
which he claimed amounted to 326,000 francs. 


He was elected @ Deputy from Meaux in 
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1827 and again in 1830. He received at 
La Grange a copy of the Monitew contain- 
ing the famous ordinances which caused the 
Revolution of 1830. During the last years 
of the reign of Charles X., he had been in 
the head and front of the Opposition in the 
Chamber; he perceived at once that the in- 
surrection in Paris was the signal of a re- 
volution. He saw his colleagues of the Left 
in Paris, and assumed at once the direction 
of the movement. He accepted, on the 29th 
of July, the command of the National Guard. 
He installed himself at the Hétel de Ville. 
On the 30th of July the Deputies met at the 
house of Laffitte, and afterwards at the 
Chamber, and decided to offer to the Duke 
d’Orléans the General-Lieutenancy of the 
kingdom. In vain did Charles X. withdraw 
the ordinances and dismiss the Polignac 
ministry. Lafayette declared that all re- 
conciliation was impossible, and that the 
royal family had ceased to reign. Lafayette, 
M. Charavay says rightly, was undoubtedly 
at that moment the master of the situation. 
He could, if he had chosen, have proclaimed 
the republic and been named President. The 
eyes of the Liberal party were turned, how- 
ever, on the Duke d’Orléans, who had never 
been associated with the illiberal policy of 
Charles X. Lafayette had a conference with 
the leaders of the Liberal party; he de- 
clared to them that, though the republican 
form of government had his sympathy, he 
believed that a constitutional monarchy was 
more suitable for France. This declaration 
was transmitted to the Duke d’Orléans, who 
went, on Saturday, July 31, to the Hétel de 
Ville. Lafayette received him at the foot of 
the steps and conducted him into the build- 
ing. The H6tel de Ville and its surround- 
ings were still full of people who bore arms 
and who had taken part in the struggle; 
and many of them were republicans. ‘‘No 
Bourbons!’’ was the cry of the populace. 
The General placed a tricolor flag in the 
hands of the Duke d’Orléans, led him to 
one of the windows, and embraced him. 
This demenstration was the solution of the 
problem, together with a word which went 
the round of Paris in an instant: ‘The 
Duke d’Orléans is the best of republics.” 
This famous scene was made popular by 
various engravings. ‘Some of the leaders of 
the popular movement made stipulations 
with Lafayette, who guaranteed that the 
new monarchy should be subject to certain 
conditions. These conditions were never 
embodied in any written document; they 
were (under the name of the “Programme 
of the HOtel de Ville,”’ by which they were 
often alluded to afterwards): the recognition 
of the sovereignty of the people, the aboli- 
tion of hereditary peerage,and several dispo- 
sitions concerning the elections, etc. La- 
fayette summarized the programme when he 
said that “a popular throne would be gsur- 
rounded with republican institutions.” 

On the 7th of August, 1830, the two Cham- 
bers called the Duke d'Orléans to the throne. 
At the sitting of the Chamber of Deputies, 
Lafayette insisted strongly on the abolition 
of the hereditary peerage. He had himself 
become again as popular as in the first days 
of the great Revolution. Louis-Philippe ap- 
pointed him commander of all the national 
guards of France. He was present at the 
Champ de Mars, in that capacity, at the dis- 
tribution made by the King of the new tri- 
color flags to the national guards. The 
Chamber a few months after passed a law 
placing the civic guards again under the 





control of the Home Office. Lafayette 
thought himself insulted by the vote of the 
Chamber, and resigned his comimand. He 
wrote to his friend Ségur: “It is, time that I 
should withdraw. I am, I know, a nightmare 
to the Palais-Royal; not to the King and 
his family, who like me, and who are the 
best people in the world, whom I myself 
tenderly love, but to their surroundings. 
Have I not heard Viennet say before the 
King, on seeing me enter the room, ‘Here is 
the Maire du Palais’?”’ Nothing could alter 
the General’s decision, and the King finally 
accepted his resignation. From that mo- 
ment, Lafayette, feeling perfectly free, threw 
himself openly into the constitutional oppo- 
sition; he persevered to the end in what he 
considered his mission, the defence of 
republican and democratic measures. As his 
friend Ségur says in his memoirs: “From 
his early years to the end, he seems to have 
obeyed a sort of predestination. He was can- 
didly, invariably, unreservedly devoted to 
this terrible mission.” 

Lafayette died at the age of seventy-six 
years, in the Rue d’Anjou, in Paris. The 
Government gave him a splendid official 
funeral. He was buried in the little ceme- 
tery of Picpus, where some victims of the 
Revolution had been buried, and where his 
wife had been waiting for him for twenty- 
seven years. 


Correspondence. 


TIMELY INQUIRIES. 


To THE EpitoR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: A pugnacious personage in Con- 
greve’s ‘‘Old Bachelor’ declares that, for 
him, 


“Fighting for fighting’s sake’s sufficient cause: 
Fighting to me 's religion and the laws.’ 





Persons of less ardent temperament, how- 
ever, before they engage in a quarrel, wish 
to know clearly what they propose to fight 
for. 

As an American citizen who, in this 
Cuban imbroglio, is anxious to bestow his 
sympathies on rational grounds, I beg you 
to inform me: (1.) How large a part of the 
people of Cuba really desire independence? 
(2.) What sort of people are these? (3.) 
What kind of independence do they want? 
(4.) What reason have we for thinking that 
they will be better off if they get it? 

I have looked in vain, in the innumerable 
speeches and communications on Cuban af- 
fairs, for answers to these questions, which 
yet seem to me of considerable importance. 

B. 





THE FALLACY OF INTERVENTION. 


To THE EpiToR or THE NATION: 


Sir: If intervention by nation A in the af- 
fairs of nation B is to-day good law and 
justice, because of B’s oppression of a 
portion of its people, then intervention 
in nation A’s own affairs by nation C 
or D may to-morrow or next week be- 
come equally good law and justice. The 
right to meddle which we claim to-day 
must equally be conceded to others 
against ourselves when the time comes; and 
the time never fails to come to every nation, 
Take the condition of the blacks under sla- 
very in our own country. That was a case 
of cruel oppression on an immense scale, as 





our civil war clearly conceded. But should 





we have listened fer a moment in the 60's 
to a British proposal to teach us our duty by 
stepping in to free the blacks by force? Did 
we not even treat it as an insult that the 
British should offer to feed the starving 
Southerners? When, as late as, 1894, a Bri- 
tish society was formed for a crusade against 
negro-lynching in the South, did we not serve 
notice that even such peaceable meddling in 
a most righteous cause would be resented? 
Would we, at any moment, now or in the 
past, have brooked any outside rebukes of 
our scandalous maltreatment and looting of 
our nation’s wards, the Indians? In the 
winter of 1886 nearly 100,000 Chinese, in this 
civilized republic of liberty, gathered in Cali- 
fornia, fugitives from the frightful cruelty 
and oppression of the whites throughout the 
Northwest; but would we have conceded that 
this national dishonor was the business of 
any European state? The mere statement 
of the case shows how preposterous the no- 
tion of intervention becomes when once prac- 
tically and consistently applied—as of course 
it must be. It would become the most: pro- 
lific breeder of international discord ever in- 
vented. No nation could pass a decade of its 
life without giving cause for the self-right- 
eous meddling of some other nation, blame- 
less of that particular sin. The civilized 
world would be in a state of intermittent 
war, waged in the name of humanity. Let 
our neighbor’s blood be upon his head and 
our own*upon ours. We must all agree to 
stand firmly by this rule, for any other is 
absolutely incompatible with the peace of 
the world. 

And yet our people, in these closing years 
of the century, inspired by the conceit of 
their own prosperity and power, are allow- 
ing themselves to lose sight of the world’s 
experience and boldly assuming the seat of 
an international dispenser of righteousness, 
vested by their own mandate with the task 
of doing justice to the oppressed. First it 
was the Jews under the Czar that we reach- 
ed out to encourage; then it was Venezuela 
against Great Britain, the Armenians and the 
Greeks against the Sultan, and now the Cu- 
bans against Spain. No one knows what dis- 
tant community will be the next object of 
our sentimental frenzy. It is fortunate for us 
that each of these waves of romantic emo- 
tion speedily absorbs and abates the pre- 
ceding one, else we might by this time have 
had half-a-dozen wars on our hands. Can 
we not learn the lesson that, however noble 
these sympathies may be, they do not confer 
on us the right to assume such an impossible 
function as that of international dictator of 
righteousness? 

What of the other reason—that which tells 
us that we have as little duty as right to in- 
terfere? This rests upon an enlightened self- 
ishness which realizes the chimerical im- 
policy of surrendering ourselves to the al- 
truistic pleasure of meddling. There are in- 
dividuals whose circumstances are so com- 
fortable, and whose opportunities so mani- 
fold, that they may devote the better part of 
their time to righting the wrongs of other 
individuals. But of nations there is none 
such. The business of international re- 
former is a luxury in which no nation can 
afford to indulge. Its own problems are 
deep and fierce and pressing enough to en- 
gross its complete attention. It is simply a 
wicked neglect of duty to its own people 
when a nation allows itself to spend on 
suffering foreigners that energy and anxiety 
which is thus diverted from those who have 
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the first claim upon it. We are acquainted, 
among modern women, with that type of 
mother who seeks to fulfil her mission by 
assiduous attendance upon clubs for the im- 
provement of other women and other wo- 
men’s children, and who meanwhile neglects 
her primary duties to her own children and 
home, and we justly ridicule such conduct. 
But are we not fast coming, as a people, to 
exemplify that type of conduct among na- 
tions? Are we not tending to become an 
international gadabout and charity-monger, 
while the increasing evils of our own house- 
hold are complacently neglected? We have 
vitally interested ourselves in the affairs of 
a South American dictatorate; we have 
groaned over the Russian Jew-baiting and 
the Turkish misrule; and now we choose to 
think of nothing but Spanish misrule in 
Cuba. 

Meanwhile, we are heedless of the ap- 
proaching precipice of national repudiation 
and bankruptcy, the pregnant terror of the 
labor problem, the racial oppression of 
blacks and of Indians. Inspired by the love of 
foreign humanity, we are insensible to the 
stench of municipal corruption. Shocked by 
the photographs of starving Cubans, we lav- 
ish our money to buy food and appropriate 
millions to make war for them, while the 
thousands of starved and oppressed crea- 
tures within a stone’s throw of us, in New 
York and in Chicago, beg for help in vain. 
They may live and die in their slums for all 
the help they will get from us when we are 
filled with fine frenzy for (foreign) human- 
ity. Ask any worker in the slums, who 
knows the true conditions of our poor and 
oppressed, and he will tell you that, if the 
neglect of their condition is ever excusable, it 
ceased to be so when we so readily passed 
them over and poured out our wealth in 
abundance to a stranger community, whose 
sufferings, forsooth, were so much more ro- 
mantic and heart-stirring because they were 
not so close to our own doors. 

There is a dissipation in charity as well 
as in drink. This emotional and flighty al- 
truism is as unhealthy as it is misguided. It 
violates the dictates of moral consistency, 
national duty, and international experience. 
We may as well come to realize that this 
sentimental dissipation of meddling in other 
nations’ affairs is, in spite of its attractions, 


‘bad national morals and wicked neglect of 


home duties. We cannot afford it. The 
sooner we turn back our national energiesinto 
the channels of domestic duty, the greater 
the chances of the Republic mastering its 
own internal dangers and vindicating to its 
critics the mission of popular self-govern- 
ment. J. H. W. 

CHICAGO. 





DREYFUS AND PRINCESS CAROLINE. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In the Fortnightly Review, for March, 
Baron de Coubertin, in an article entitled 
“The Contradictions of Modern France,’’ has 
explained the reverence which the French 
have for the army. And, while admitting 
that, in the Dreyfus trial, ‘‘the strict. forms 
of justice were somewhat distorted,”’ yet he 
would not have the distortion remedied, for 
fear of destroying the prestige of the army. 

Pertinent to this whole affair is the ac- 
count of a famous trial in English history 
in the early part of the century. The Royal 
Family was involved, and the monarchy—an 
institution as dear to the English as the 





The Nation. 


army is to the French—was threatened with 
overthrow. The events which led up to this 
trial were as follows: The Princess Caro- 
line of Brunswick had been married to her 
cousin, the Prince of Wales, afterward 
George IV., than whom a more graceless, 
brainless creature never existed. This “great 
simulacrum,”’ as Thackeray has called him, 
was incapable of devotion, and, soon tiring 
of the Princess, resorted to the basest 
means in order that he might convict her 
of misconduct, and thereby afford himself 
ground for separation. Every humiliation 
was heaped upon her, and, to crown all, she 
was denied the privilege of living with her 
daughter. 

At last the situation became so unendura- 
ble that the Princess left England and went 
to the Continent. But the length of Europe 
was not sufficient to protect her from her 
husband's malignity, and she encounteret 
his spies wherever she went. Matters came 
to an issue upon the death of George IIL, 
when the Princess found herself a queeu 
in a foreign land, with no arrangement 
inade for her allowance, and no certainty 
as to the recognition that her title would re- 
ceive. The King sent a statement of his 
terms, namely, that she would be allowed 
an annuity of £50,000, that she was to take 
up her residence abroad, and that she was 
not to take any title belonging to the Royal 
Family. All negotiations were to cease if 
she stepped foot on English soil. 

The Queen refused the terms, and proceed- 
ed to England, where action was at once 
begun against her in the shape of a “bill of 
pains and penalties, with an attempt to de- 
grade the queen-consort and deprive her of 
her rights.’’ Brougham was counsel for the 
Queen, and his management of the case was 
masterly. All that he desired was to clear 
the Queen of calumny. However, had the 
Lill passed the Lords, instead of being laid 
aside after its second reading, Brougham 
would have impeached the title of the 
King, for, by his marriage while heir-ap- 
parent with the Roman Catholic Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, he had placed his title in jeopardy, 
and of this fact Brougham had proof of the 
most damaging character. 

A speech which Brougham made while the 
bill was pending illustrates his conservatism, 
and at the same time his determination that 
the majesty of the law should not be trifled 
with: 

“My lords, if I did not think the 
cause of the Queen, as attempted to be estab- 
lished by the evidence against her, not only 
does not require recrimination at present, 
not only imposes no duty of even uttering 
one whisper whether by way of attack or 
by way of insinuation against the conduct 
of her illustrious husband, I solemnly assure 
your lordships that, but for that conviction, 
my lips on that branch would not be closed; 
for, in discretionally abandoning the exercise 
of the power which I feel I have, in postpon- 
ing for the present the statement of that case 
of which I am possessed, i feel confident that 
1 am waiving a right which I possess, and 
abstaining from the use of materials which 
are mine. And let it not be thought, my lords, 
that if either now I did conceive, or if here- 
after I should so far be disappointed in my 
expectation that the case against me will fall 
as to feel it necessary to exercise that right 
—let no man vainly suppose that I, or the 
youngest member of the profession, would 
hesitate one moment in the fearless dis- 
charge of his paramount duty. ... An 
advocate, by the sacred duty which he owes 
his client, knows, in the discharge of that 
office, but one person in the world, that 
client and none other. To save that client 
by all expedient means—to protect that client 
at all hazards and costs to others--is the 
highest and most unquestioned of his duties. 
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: Nay, separating even the duties of a 
patriot from those of an advocate, and caat- 
ing them, if need be, to the wind, he must 
go on reckless of the consequences, if his 
fate it should unhappily be to tnvolve his 
country in confusion for his client's protec 
tion!” Mary E. LANE 


BARRE, MASS, March 2s, 1808 


A HINT FOR TOURISTS 
To THE Eorror oF THE Natio 

Sin Now that a great many of your 
readers are, no doubt, planning a trip abroad 
for the summer, allow me to call their at 
tention to a most interesting and unique 
place, and that is Kénigsfeld, near the Tri 
berg waterfalls, in the Black Forest. Some 
years ago I had the pleasure of making a 
pedestrian tour with Mr. Archibald Forbes 
from Strassburg to the Odelliepberg in the 
Vosges Mountains. On our return Mr 
Forbes told me that he bad several days 
at his disposal, and asked me where he 
should spend them. I suggested Kénigafeld, 
of which he had never even heard the 
name. But he started next morning by the 
Kinzig Valley Railroad, and left the train 
at Peterzell, from which station Kénigsfeld 
is reached in half an hour by omnibus. The 
consequence of Mr. Forbes's visit was a 
most interesting four-column article in the 
Daily News, which, unfortunately, was not 
read by American sight-seers, or | am very 
sure many would have since been influenced 
to stop at Kénigsfeld, instead of hurrying on 
to Switzerland. 

Your readers may ask what special attrac 
tion, more than any other village, has 
Kénigsfeld; to which I would reply that it 
is a Moravian community, as Bethlehem, 
Lititz, and Nazareth were a hundred years 
ago, when Washington, Lafayette, Adams, 
Lee, and others went from New York and 
Philadelphia to visit them. Although Ké- 
nigsfeld has remained unknown to Ameri 
can tourists, English, French, Swiss, and 
Germans in large numbers go there every 
summer for a longer or shorter stay. You 
find there professors from Heidelberg, Bale, 
Tibingen, Berlin, etc., who enjoy studying 
the life among the Moravians. In fact, it 
has become a summer resort for the anti- 
quarian and those interested in religious 
communistic life. There are excellent hotels 
and boarding-houses at Kdénigsfeld. The 
principal one, the Gemein-Logis, carried on 
by the church authorities, is the best; but 
all are good and comfortable. Then, from 
Koénigsfeld as headquarters, delightful ex- 
cursions to various points in the Black 
Forest can be made. 

ARMIN DE BONNEHEUR. 


“IN OUR MIDST.” 


To THE Epitror or THe NATION: 


Str: In a cutting from the Sun of the 7th 
instant, sent to me by a friendly correspond- 
ent, I observe that I am called, ‘as a writer 

one of the most confused, tortuous, 
pedantic bunglers that ever set pen to pa- 
per’’ And why this shower of unsavory mis- 
siles? So far as appears, simply because of 
iny having said, five and twenty years ago, 
after production of abundant proofs, that, 
“with reference to analogical principles, in 
our midat is altogether irreproachable.”” f 
found myself compelled, by facts, to differ 
from the ruling of Dr. Webster's editors, that 
in our midst, mm your midet, etc., “seem con- 
trary to the genius of the language.” 
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As analogues of in our midst, I formerly 
brought forward in my absence, in our despite, 
and other locutions of the same stamp. But 
of this fact the Sun says nothing, and, more- 
over, pretty obviously, knows nothing. To 
be discredited at random is considered as be- 
ing my appropriate desert. ‘Dr. Hall and 
his analogies,”” we are merely told, ‘“‘must be 
tbrown out’’; following which notification of 
ejectment come, with original logicality, the 
metaphorical dead cats and addled eggs 
aforesaid. So much for the Sun. 

In her middis, equivalent to in their midst, 
I have adduced, in my ‘Modern English,’ froin 
a treatise some four hundred years old. 
Similar expressions, I have reason to believe, 
however, were of rare occurrence down to 
about the middle of the current century. 
Some quotations for them may, accordingly, 
be acceptable to the curious; and here they 
are: 


“ He stuck, at last, yet in their midst, it seem'd.” 
Chapman, Caesar and Pompey (1631), Act ifi., in 
Dramatic Works (1878), Vol. iii., p. 159. 

‘If we then cou'd have had our dear Dr. Bell in 
our midst, our pleasures and improvements would 
have been greatly heightened.” Rev. C. John 
(1794), in Southey's Life of Andrew Bell (1844), Vol. 
i., p. 205. 

‘* We forget that these very errors would have re- 
mained invisible, but for the enduring light that 
broke out in their midst, intersecting, and con- 
tracting them.’’ Rev. Dr. James Martineau (1846), 
Essays Phil.sophical and Theological, Second Se- 
ries (1869), p. 133, 

‘We . . . looked upon the luxuriant plain, 
the glittering capital shining in its midst.” Law- 
rence Oliphant, A Journey to Katmandu (1862), p. 
182, 

“We can only wish their authors success in the 
salutary though unattractive task of disclosing to 
Europe the cesspool of filth which lies in their 
midst.’’ Saturday Review (1858), Vol. v., p. 46. 

‘Out of its midst.” Bp. Samuel Wilberforce 
(1872), Speeches (1874), p. 826. 

‘*The presence, in our midst, of what remains on 
earth,” ete. Cardinal Newman (1873), in Robert 
Ornsby’s Memoirs of James Robert Hope-Scott 
(1884), Vol. ii., p. 253. 


However it may be in the United States, 
in our midst, with the like, now rarely in- 
curs any censure in England. One here sees 
it in passable writing, and even better than 
only passable, every day. Authorities for it 
I have long ceased to collect. 

Of interest, as illustrating a use of midst 
which has become obsolete, are the follow- 
ing passages: 


‘* Never Prince carried his life farther into death; 
for it seemes he past, without any midest, from 
one extreme unto the other death.’ Edward Grim- 
aton, Translation of P. Matthieu's Heroyk Life, etc. 
(1612), Part I., p. 145. 

* It stood, indeed, in another midst.” Abp. John 
Williams (1636), The Holy Table (1687), p. 210. 


ya. 


MARLEaronD, EXOLAND, March 28, 1898, 


A DISCLAIMER. 


To THE Eprror or THE NATION: 


Sir: My attention has been called to a 
circular recently issued in behalf of the 
proposed National Art Club of New York, 
in which my name is included in the list of 
those who favor the establishment of the 
club. Will you permit me to say that this 
has been done absolutely without my know- 
ledge, and in spite of a letter which I wrote 
to the Secretary expressing my doubts as to 
the advisability of increasing the number 





of artistic organizations in New York city 
at the present time? 
Very respectfully yours, 
EDWARD ROBINSON. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. 
Boston, April 4, 1898. 


Notes. 

Copeland & Day are about to publish 
‘Songs from the Ghetto,’ a German tran- 
scription from the original Yiddish of Mor- 
ris Rosenfeld, with an English prose trans- 
lation by Prof. Leo Wiener, of Harvard. 
Our readers are not unaware of this re- 
markable production of the sweat-shop. 
From the same firm will come ‘Ireland, with 
Other Poems,’ by Lionel Johnson; ‘Impres- 
sions,’ poems by Mrs. T. 8. Perry; and ‘On 
the Birds’ Highway,’ by Reginald Heber 
Howe, jr. 

‘Advanced Rules for Large Assemblies,’ by 
Mrs. Harriette R. Shattuck, is announced 
by Lee & Shepard. 

A new collection of poems by Bliss Car- 
man, ‘By the Aurelian Wall, and Other 
Elegies,’ is being brought out by Lamson, 
Wolfie & Co. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. have undertaken a 
translation of Brunetiére’s ‘Manual of the 
History of French Literature’; ‘The Poems 
and Sonnets of Shakspere,’ edited by George 
Wyndham; and Tolstoi’s ‘What is Art?’ 

‘Tennyson’s Debt to Environment’ is the 
theme of a little book, by Prof. William G. 
Ward, which will have the imprint of Ro- 
berts Bros. 

Through Dodd, Mead & Co., Prof. Harry 
Thurston Peck will issue a translation from 
Petronius, ‘Trimalchio’s Dinner.’ 

Mrs. Murray Macdonald’s translation of 
‘Karl Marx, and the Close of his System,’ by 
Prof. Béhm-Bawerk, will be shortly forth- 
coming from Macmillan Co. 

Nearly ready, in #rederick Warne & Co.’s 
list, is ‘Stories from Dante,’ by Norley 
Chester. 

In Waugh’s ‘‘Pamphlet Library,’’ publish- 
ed by Henry Holt & Co., the next volume is 
‘Religious Pamphlets,’ by the Rev. Percy 
Dearmer. 

Harper’s June issues embrace ‘George Wil- 
liam Curtis at Brook Farm and Concord,’ by 
George Willis Cooke; ‘Collections and Recol- 
lections,’ by an anonymous writer; ‘Crooked 
Trails,’ by Frederic Remington; ‘The Moral 
Imbeciles,’ by Mrs. S. P. McLean Greene; 
‘Phases of an Inferior Planet,’ by Ellen Glas- 
gow; ‘A Romance of Summer Seas,’ by Va- 
rina Ann Jefferson Davis; and ‘The Story of 
a Play,’ by W. D. Howells. 

Longmans, Green & Co. have in press 
‘Stonewall Jackson,’ by Col. G. F. N. Hen- 
derson; ‘The Life of Admiral Duncan, First 
Viscount of Camperdown,’ by his grandson, 
the present Barl; a ‘Memoir of Major-Gene- 
ral Sir Henry Creswick Rawlinson,’ by Ca- 
non Rawlinson; ‘The Story of the Malakand 
Force, 1897,’ by Winston L. Spencer Church- 
ill; and ‘The Life and Letters of Henry 
Reeve,’ late editor of the Hdinburgh Review, 
by J. K. Laughton. 

The third and concluding volume of the 
‘Letters and Times of the Tylers,’ by Presi- 
dent Lyon G. Tyler, of William and Mary, 
is now obtainable of Henley T. Jones, Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. The edition is, unfortunate- 
ly, limited to 250 copies, and should readily 
be absorbed by the public libraries alone. 

A. N, Marquis & Co., Chicago, announce 








as in a forward state of preparation, ‘Who's 
Who, the Country Through’—a dictionary of 
the living celebrities of the United States, of 
both sexes. It might be difficult to explain 
why our publishers have hitherto looked 
askance at a project like this, with con- 
templated periodic revision and reissue. 
Across our northern border, Mr. Henry 
James Morgan, a practised biographer and 
prolific author of excellent hand-books, has 
just got out, through William Briggs, To- 
ronto, ‘The Canadian Men and Women of 
the Time,’ of more than a thousand pages, 
which he hopes to work over three years 
hence, and indefinitely thereafter, at the 
same interval. The compiler’s scope in- 
cludes Canadians abroad as well as at home. 
His sketches are highly ‘praiseworthy for 
their compactness and the lack of such ful- 
some eulogy as our own cyclopedias often 
tolerate as the result of gratuitous assist- 
ance from relatives and friends. Mr. Mor- 
gan ingeniously substitutes for this quota- 
tions, in appreciation, from the press and 
other sources. He takes pains, however, to 
show each character’s relation to the ques- 
tions and movements of the day—as, politics, 
temperance, imperial federation, etc. An 
innovation much to be commended is the re- 
gular mention of wife or husband as a ne- 
cessary part of the subject’s life and con- 
nection. Finally, the present address of 
each personage is appended. So far as we 
have tested this work, it is eminently satis- 
factory in execution, and we trust the com- 
piler and publisher will find their account 
in it. 

The ‘Directory of Titled Persons’ ventured 
last year as a companion to ‘Whitaker’s 
Almanack’ (New York: Brentano’s) has 
proved a success, and is indeed a most handy 
compendium. The issue for the present year 
profits bythe absorptionof Walford’s ‘Wind- 
sor Peerage,’ and is swollen with “the excep- 
tional number of the Jubilee honors.” A 
grouping of each peer’s issue and other ti- 
tled relatives is a distinct improvement. The 
convenient index to country seats and resi- 
dences cited in the Directory fills twenty- 
eight pages. 

Those Americans who have laid their 
plans for a summer in Spain cannot be 
many, in the present strained relations of 
the two countries; but such as venture can 
now avail themselves of the brand-new 
Baedeker, ‘Spain and Portugal’ (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons), in rivalry with O’Shea’s 
‘Guide to Spain and Portugal,’ which six 
years ago was in its ninth edition. In 
wealth of detail and abundance of maps and 
plans, this volume parallels the other mem- 
bers of a series whose quality is beyond the 
need of advertising or of praise. There is a 
list of the artists mentioned in the handbook, 
and this is the only appendix. Under Bar- 
celona, mention is made of the steamers 
which ply to Port Mahon and to Palma; but, 
by an omission which decidedly needs to be 
repaired, the Balearic Isles are excluded 
from the editor’s scope. Their delightful 
scenery and their attractiveness as a sani- 
tarium merit a better acquaintance on the 
part of tourists. Palma might well, in time, 
become a port of call for the German steam- 
ers from New York to Genoa, which now 
pass in sight of the islands. 

The bound volume of the ‘Cumulative In- 
dex to a Selected List of Periodicals: Au- 
thors, Subjects, Titles, Reviews, Portraits,’ 
for 1897, forms the second in this remark- 
able enterprise of the Cleveland Public Liv 
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brary. It is cumulative not only in the 
sense of a serial issue which contains in 
each succeeding part all that has gone be- 
fore, but in its growing comprehensiveness. 
As compared with volume one, 100 periodi- 
cals have been indexed, against 70, and the 
bulk increased from 384 pages to 635. Book 
reviews and portraits have been still more 
carefully looked after, and a new heading, 
Poetry, gathers up the verse heretofore 
scattered in the main alphabet. Literature 
and the American Journal of Archeology 
will be included in the current Index, which 
is now the promptest of all keys to the pe- 
riodical literature of the day. 

Benj. R. Tucker has fulfilled his pro- 
mise to print ‘The Trial of Emile Zola: A 
detailed report of the fifteen days’ proceed- 
ings in the Assize Court at Paris’; but, 
large as the event was,a smaller type would 
have been more legible, and we could have 
spared the eccentricity of a ragged right- 
hand edge, the result of not spacing out the 
lines. 

Pascal forms the subject of two recent 
publications; the first being a new edition of 
his ‘Pensées,’ edited by the Abbé Margival, 
and preceded by an interesting study of the 
author and his much discussed work. The 
editor has taken as the basis of the text 
(which is intended for use in colleges and 
schools of a higher grade, as well as for the 
students of Pascal in general), the Bossut 
edition as revised by Havet. His preterence 
is clearly for the original Port-Royal edi- 
tion, but it could not be accommodated to 
his purpose. The second book is a study of 
Pascal and his work, great space being given 
to the ‘Provinciales,’ and greater still, as is 
proper, to the ‘Pensées.’ It is entitled ‘Pas- 
cal,’ is written by a competent scholar, M. 
Maurice Souriau, and published in the Le- 
céne-Oudin series of ‘‘Classiques Populaires.”’ 
Admirably composed, it reads as easily as a 
work of fiction, though a very serious study 
of a very serious author. M. Souriau’s 
style makes even the drier parts of the 
subject interesting and attractive. He does 
not exhibit partisanship or undue enthusiasm 
in striving to give his readers a true por- 
trait of Pascal, and a correct view of his 
purpose in the composition of his famous 
works. He has a theory, which he develops 
and maintains very strongly, that Pascal in- 
tended his ‘Apologie,’ of which we have only 
the fragmentary materials in the ‘Pensées,’ 
to defend not Christianity so much as Jan- 
senism in particular. 

When Emin Pasha was murdered five 
years ago, it was known that he had left a 
large abundance of manuscript matter that 
would throw considerable light on his unique 
personality and career. These sources have 
now been used in the preparation of a bio- 
graphy by his nephew, Georg Schweitzer. 
Emin, especially in his iater years, was in 
steady and prolific correspondence with his 
sister, and in addition kept a diary down 
to almost the day of his death. The Life now 
published by Hermann Walther of Berlin is 
based chiefly upon these new sources of in- 
formation. In spite of the most charitable 
construction naturally put on all Emin’s 
doings, the work will doubtless become 
his standard biography. It shows that he 
was preéminently not a man of action or 
of statesmanship, and still less a soldier, but 
a savant, scholar, and specialist. 

A little volume of select translations from 
Mrs. Browning’s poetry (‘Poesie Scelte di 
Elisabetta Barrett Browning’), avowedly 








free, has just been made by an Italian whose 
versatility, as poet, painter, art critic, patriot, 
statesman, senator of the realm, philanthro- 
pist, recalls Massimo D'Azeglio. Tullo Mas- 
sarani, now past sixty, has undertaken a 
task which might daunt a youth, and would, 
indeed, have been impossible if carried out 
in anything like a literal fashion. Not all 
the power of poetical compression which re- 
sides in his native tongue could, without 
omission and paraphrase, turn, for example, 
the five-line stanza of “Mother and Poet” 
into a four-line; and if the cisalpine imagi- 
nation toys with such a line as 


“And ‘broider the long-clothes and neat little 
coat,”’ 


it avoids altogether such another as 


‘**Twere imbecile hewing out roads to a wall."’ 


In this poem, Massarani’s changes in the 
original metres which his admiring colleague, 
G. Negri, animadverts upon in the Milan 
Perseveranza for March 14, are exemplified 
to his disadvantage; but, as we have im- 
plied, he will be forgiven, considering the 
difficulty of the job. Negri asks whether the 
publication of this memorial of a devoted 
friend of Italy amid the fiftieth anniversary 
celebrations of the Revolution of 1848 was pa- 
triotically intentional; and sighs over the 
common absence of other signs of survival 
of the spirit of those glorious days. ‘“‘Come 
tutto passa e si trasmuta quaggid!”" These 
translations may profitably be compared with 
the English. The publishers are Fratelli 
Treves, Milan. 

The whole of the March number of the 
Psychological Review (Macmillan) is taken 
up with a notable bibliography of the litera- 
ture of psychology and cognate subjects for 
1897, compiled by Livingston Farrand of Co- 
lumbia and Howard C. Warren of Princeton 
in codperation with N. Vaschide, Paris, and 
B. Borchardt, Berlin. An author’s index 
follows the classification by topics. 

The Land of Sunshine, edited with so much 
spirit and independence by Mr. Charles F. 
Lummis at Los Angeles, Cal., has become 
incorporated, and now proclaims itself a 
“Magazine of California and the West.”” A 
number of well-known writers have united 
to make it worthy of the trans- Missouri por- 
tion of the continent, as appears in the April 
number. 

The Geographical Journal for March opens 
with an account, by Lieut. Peary, of his four 
journeys to Greenland, together with his 
plans for his next expedition. These are, in 
brief, to establish a small Eskimo settlement 
as far north as a ship can take it, and then 
to transport it, if possible, with supplies, to 
“the most northerly point of land, wherever 
that may be.”” From thence (say, 85° N.) he 
will endeavor to reach the pole; and if the 
first attempt is unsuccessful, he will repeat 
it, being prepared to stay four or five years, 
if necessary. Not entirely dissimilar to the 
experiences of the American explorer were 
those described in the next article, by Dr. 
Sven Hedin, in his account of his four years’ 
travel in Central Asia. Substitute camels for 
dogs,a tarantass for a sledge, Kirghiz for Es- 
kimo, and deserts of driving sand for fields 
of drifting snow, and the differences between 
a journey at the end and on the “roof” of 
the world are not so very great. Here also 
there were ice-covered passes to be climbed, 
amid blinding snow-storms and an Arctic tem- 
perature, as well as interminable tracts 
frightful from their loneliness. But in Asia 
there was the added suffering from thirst 





and from the swift transitions from freezing 
cold to scorching heat; and during the terri- 
ble crossing of the Takla-makan desert, most 
graphically described, Dr. Hedin was for six 
days without water. His most interesting 
discovery was the ruins of a city, probably 
more than ten centuries old 

The Scottish Geographical Magazine for 
March contains, besides the Hon. D. W. Carne- 
gie’s account of his Australian explorations, 
a description by Major Yates of life at Cha- 
man, the present terminus of the Quetta and 
Kandahar Railway on the Afghan frontier 
It is a dreary place on the edge of a vast 
desert, in which last year there was no rain 
from April 22 to December 7. There is some 
permanent cultivation, chiefly by means of 
irrigation, but the nomads plough the ground 
and sow the seed in the winter months, and 
harvest their wheat and barley in June, un- 
less it is eaten by the locusts. Both papers 
are illustrated with reproductions of photo- 
graphs of characteristic scenes 

Remembering the fame which Munich en- 
joyed as a literary centre in the sixth de- 
cade of the century, when King Maximilian 
II. had gathered around him the coryphei 
of German poetry, a number of more or leas 
eminent writers and poets, now living in the 
Bavarian capital, have recently formed the 
Munich Literary Society, with the distinct 
purpose of awakening the community from 
its somewhat unnatural lethargy. A lay 
membership of about a thousand, and seve- 
ral successful meetings during the first two 
or three months of its existence, seem to 
augur well for the future prosperity and 
usefulness of the Society. Its spirit is a 
catholic one. Not only are older dramatic 
productions, not generally found in the re- 
pertories of the theatres, represented un- 
der its auspices, but its interest is directed 
te any new production of real poetic worth, 
regardless of form or tendency. Young 
talents may, therefore, look to the Society 
for that hospitable reception and mediating 
influence through which the freie Bilnen in 
certain cities have opened a career to such 
dramatists as Gerhart Hauptmann and Max 
Halbe. Each reading, recitation, or stage 
representation is given but once, and only 
before the members of the Society, no guests 
or paying auditors being admitted. Thus, 
while members of the Munich stage take 
part in the performances, all competition 
with the public theatre is precluded. So 
far, representations have been given of 
Shakspere’s “‘Troilus and Cressida,” of Tol- 
stoi’s “Die Macht der Finsterniss,” of 
Hartleben's “Die Erziehung zur Bhe"’ (a sa- 
tire on European social customs), and a play 
by a still younger dramatist, Bruno Piper, a 
typical modern production, having for its 
painful subject the parting of George Sand 
from Chopin on the Island of Majorca, and 
closing with an impressive scene in which 
the composer pours into passionate chords 
the sorrow from which his genius draws 
new inspiration. 

In a catalogue of modern paintings to 
have been sold on March 30 at the Hotel 
Drouot in Paris, we remark a photogravure 
after a picture by Manet, showing the 
Alabama in the offing at Cherbourg: a 
“kodak” of exceptional interest and value. 

We have received the new Harvard Uni- 
versity Catalogue for 1897-98. As this pub- 
lication has served as a model for others, 
we will suggest one needed improvement. 
It is easy to refer from the index to each 
student in bis department, but no such aid 
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is given in the case of the officers, whose 
arrangement (pp. 6-28) is by collegiate se- 
niority and not alphabetical. 

Senate Document No. 161 emanates from 
the Library of Congress, and is a list of 
books relating to Cuba, compiled by A. P. 
C. Griffin, Assistant Librarian, together 
with a bibliography of maps, compiled by 
P. Lee Phillips, superintendent of the maps 
and charts department. Mr. Griffin’s list has 
an eye to periodicals as well as to books. 
It is mainly concerned with the political 
history of the island. 

An International Congress of History will 
open at The Hague on September 12, when 
the Netherlands celebrate the majority and 
coronation of their Queen. It is organized 
under her auspices, and will be presided over 
by the Minister of Foreign Affairs and by 
M. de Maulde de La Claviére, General Sec- 
retary of the Paris Société d'Histoire Diplo- 
matique. Membership, for women as for 
men, is procurable for a subscription of 
twenty francs ($4.00), which insures the dis- 
. tribution of printed copies of the papers read 
before the Congress. Each nation may use 
its own language in papers and discussions. 
The organization of the United States sec- 
tion has been intrusted to Mr. James Gus- 
tavus Whiteley, No. 223 West Lanvale 
Street, Baltimore. 

Mr. F. Gutekunst, Philadelphia, adds to his 
imperial-panel series of photographs of emi- 
nent Americans the late Gen. Rosecrans, in 
a very striking and lifelike reproduction. 


—The Atlantic Monthly for April contains 
several articles of interest. Among the more 
purely literary are ‘Personal Impressions of 
Bjérnsen and Ibsen,’’ by W. H. Schofield, 
who seems to have had many opportunities 
for observation. Ibsen is described chiefly 
by negatives. He will not talk of the “‘mean- 
ing’ of his plays—professing in one case to 
have entirely forgotten what he meant; and 
on other subjects connected with ‘‘‘erature 
be talks little because he knows little. He 
does not understand English or French as 
spoken languages, and cannot have been 
much influenced by French authors, for ‘he 
hardly knew of their existence.” Of Shak- 
spere he knows nothing, and of Goethe (in- 
deed, of anything German) he is no admirer. 
“His self-devotion seems almost to have 
blinded his eyes to merit in others.” Of 
course he is at the opposite pole from Bjérn- 
sen, whose son, by the way, married Ibsen's 
daughter. This circumstance has not brought 
the parents any nearer together in literary 
matters, Bjérnsen declaring emphatically of 
one of Ibsen's plays, ‘Oh, that is a plece I 


can't stand-—entirely pessimistic and useless; 
not the kind of thing we want at all. It 
won't do anybody any good.” Ibsen, it 


seems, was reluctant to believe that Shak- 
spere still “held the boards” in the United 
States and England. A most unusual piece 
of writing is W. J. McGee’s description of 
the various stages of death by thirst, found- 
ed on observation in the Western desert. 
“Thirst in the Desert’’ will be found of in- 
terest by lovers of imaginative literature, as 
some of its most terrible description re- 
calls strikingly portions of “The Rhyme of 
the Ancient Mariner.”” “Shall We Still Read 


Greek Tragedy?” is a valuable article by 
Prof. Thomas Dwight Goodell, who protests 
against Shakspere being taken as “‘the norm 
of perfection, by which the world's drama 
is to be judged’’; but he himself gives a 
powerful proof of the hold Shakspere has 
upon the Anglo-Saxon mind by endeavoring 





to draw a parallel between the Greek chorus 
and the secondary characters in such plays 
as ‘‘Hamlet’’ and ‘‘Romeo and Juliet.’’ 


—“England and Germany” is the subject 
of an article in Harper’s, by Sidney Whit- 
man, who knows both countries better than 
most of those who write about them. He 
points out that the feeling of contempt for 
everything German so commonly met with 
in England is nothing new. In 1825 Gen. 
Sir C. J. Napier speaks of finding ‘‘the 
people of every part of Germany stu- 
pid, slow, hard animals,’ without “even 
so much tact as to chat well.” ‘Honor to 
Cesar,” he adds, “for killing so many of 
them.” To-day an English journalistic 
critic, writing of a second visit to Ger- 
many, speaks of ‘dirty, dusty, nasty-smell- 
ing, unromantic Germany.’’ Mr. Whitman 
points out that the English do not now 
write in this way of the French, though, if 
the record were searched, passages about 
“Johnny Crapaud” could be found which 
would prove that the French, too, have been 
at times pretty well exposed by John Bull. 
Mr. Whitman thinks that this sort of con- 
temptuous abuse of one country by another 
cannot be found in German papers, books, 
or periodicals. He might have gone further 
and declared that nowhere on the continent 
of Europe is violent contempt for foreign- 
ers, or the expression of it, considered well- 
bred. The newspapers are introducing it 
where they can, but its native soilis Anglo- 
Saxon. it comes with the English and with 
us from a real belief in our superiority, not 
to this or that nation, but to the whole 
world, and from an abiding conviction that 
we can “lick” it. Owing to this fact, as 
soon as our interests clash with any particu- 
lar set of foreigners, whether they happen 
to be German, or Spanish, or French for- 
eigners, we frankly explain to them that we 
really despise them from the bottom of our 
souls; that they are boors, pirates, or 
monkeys, and that it is only our generosity 
and long-suffering meekness which prevents 
our “wiping them off the face of the earth.’’ 
This may not be urbane, and Buropeans do 
not think it ts, but it is our way, and it 
accounts in part for a great many misun- 
derstandings, such as that between England 
and Germany, which Mr. Whitman attempts 
to analyze. One of the most curious features 
of it is that the English are nowadays fond 
of inquiring why they are disliked on the 
Continent; and in the United States we are 
always overcome with wonder if we are told 
that our manners and our press do not lead 
foreigners to love us. Mr. Worthington C. 
Ford, the statistician, has a temperate ar- 
ticle on ‘‘Commercial Aspects of the Panama 
Canal,” in which he reaches the conclusion 
that the canal will be a “‘convenience,”’ but 
not a “necessity,” and that “the com- 
mercial interests of the United States in 
any event are of even less importance than 
the interests of Europe.” The only notice- 
able illustrations in the number are Joseph 
Pennell’s six sketches in an article about bi- 
cycling, and Frederick Remington's novel 
pictures of ‘‘Cayvalry Tactics on the Plains.” 
The snap-shots in the opening article, exhi- 
biting an African buffalo in its death-throes, 
are surely too redolent of the slaughter- 
house to be admitted to a family magazine. 


-~The leading illustrated articles in the 
Century are on “A Pennsylvania Colliery 
Village.’ The first, describing ‘“‘a polygot 
community,’’ is by Henry Edward Rood; the 
second, by Jay Hambidge, gives ‘‘an art- 





ist’s impression of the colliery region.” Both 
together do not add much to our knowledge 
of the subject, but it is gratifying to know 
that, notwithstanding the tragedy of last — 
year at Lattimer, there is ground for believ- 
ing that there has been some improvement 
in twenty years. The period of the ‘‘Molly 
Maguires,’’ when a sort of mafia held sway, 
has passed away, and there is something like 
law in the coal regions, though certainly not 
enough. The community still holds life 
pretty cheap, and, as has been often ob- 
served, there is no way to draw an indict- 
ment—or at any rate secure a conviction un- 
der an indictment drawn—against a whole 
community. Nor will even government by 
injunction prevent the private use of sti- 
lettoes, stones, and pistols at christenings and 
weddings, when it is the sense of the guests 
that they should be used, and when, if trou- 
ble subsequently arises, there are always 
witnesses to be found who will swear that 
all concerned were ten miles away at the 
time of the fracas. A sort of criminal Trust 
exists for the purpose of assisting members 
when accused of crime. One thing is made 
very plain—that nine-tenths of the ‘‘oppres- 
sion’’ from which the miners suffer is con- 
nected with the difficulty they find in not 
using up their credit at the company’s store 
for wages; it comes from their own want 
of thrift, and not from the cruelty of capital- 
ists, who really do very little for them one 
way or. the other, beyond furnishing them 
with a job. The rest is their own work, but, 
like so many Of their fellow-creatures, a 
miner is inclined to attribute whatever mea- 
sure of success he attains to himself, but 
to impute all losses and disasters and fail- 
ures to others. What is done is done by 
Labor; what goes wrong is the fault of Ca- 
pital. ‘‘Heroes of the Life-Saving Service,” 
by Gustav Kobbé, is the latest contribution 
to the ‘‘Heroes of Peace’’ series. The stories 
of self-sacrifice in the work of rescuing life 
along the coast are a marvellous proof of 
the capacity for endurance and fortitude la- 
tent in man. Comparing the anecdotes with 
stock stories of heroism in battle, one can- 
not help wondering whether in process of 
time the universal delight in glory through 
carnage and homicidal patriotism may not 
be replaced by a gentler courage; it is cer- 
tainly not beyond the bounds of belief that 
mankind should come to recognize that there 
is a great deal of humbug in military hero- 
ism. Fifty years ago it was supposed to be 
the mission of American democracy to pro- 
duce heroes of peace. 


—So much has been written aboyt the 
“New Sayings” of Christ that many readers 
wili be interested in the Rey. Henry Van 
Dyke’s poem in Scribner’s called ‘‘The Toil- 
ing of Felix,’ designed to throw light on 
ane of them. It is an elaborate legend, in 
ballad form, with a prelude and envoy, on 
the theme, 

‘Raise the stone and thou shalt find me; cleave 
the wood, and there am I," 
The meaning given to the saying is that the 
secret of finding Christ lies in faithful work 
or drudgery. Such a reading excludes any 
more supersensual and imaginative render- 
ing; but this ig the privilege of exegesis. 
The pictures in Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge's 
“Story of the Revolution’ continue to be 
one of the most attractive features of the 
magazine; the text will bear a little re- 
vision here and there before it appears as 
a book. For instance, is it not rhetorically 
a mistake to say of Frederick the Great 
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that he was “not only a great man, but a 
clear-sighted and efficient one’’? Would it 
be correct to say of Washington that he 
was not only a good man, but a man of 
considerable rectitude, or of Solomon, that 
he not only was a wise man, but was con- 
sidered by his friends and admirers to have 
a good deal of sense? Mr. Brander Mat- 
thews has an entertaining essay on ‘The 
Conventions of the Drama,”’ which very cle- 
verly demolishes scenic and ‘clothes’ 
realism, partly by indirection. Mr. Mat- 
thews’s thesis is not that realism is a bad 
thing—this nobody can successfully main- 
tain—but that the art of acting is based on 
a series of conventions, which are known to 
all concerned to be the negation of reality. 
We agree beforehand that a passageway be- 
tween flat paper walls shall be a street, and 
that ten men shall be an army, and the 
acting does the rest. More than this, expe- 
rience shows that if we attempt to do away 
with the conventions, and substitute imita- 
tion, the illusion is actually impaired. A 
curious instance of the readiness with which 
a new convention may be introduced is 
found in the discovery that an audience will 
accommodate itself to actors representing 
a play in two different languages at the 
same time. Thus, Booth acted Jago, speak- 
ing English, with Devrient as a German 
Othello, while Frau Methua-Schiller played 
Desdemona, speaking English, except when 
she addressed Othello, to whom she always 
spoke German. 


—Prof. Wrong’s annual ‘Review of Histo- 
rical Publications relating to Canada’ (The 
University of Toronto: Published by the Li- 
brarian) has entered its second year with in- 
creased bulk and a high standard of merit. 
The average length of articles is considera- 
bly less than before, for we find on com- 
parison that while the number of pages is 
about one-fifth greater, the number of sub- 
jects treated has nearly doubled. Two facts 
will help to account for this difference. In 
the first place, fewer works of importance 
appeared in 1897 than in 1895-96 (and 1895 
was drawn upon in the opening review)* 
Secondly, the bibliographical search has on 
this occasion been very thorough, and thus 
many fugitive pieces are mentioned which 
deserve no more than the passing notice 
they receive. As for the literature itself, 
the falling off in point of quality from 1895- 
96 is noticeable in several large departments, 
particularly so in all that relates to French 
Canada. Dr. Drummond’s ‘Habitant,’ which 
was issued in December, has made a great 
sale, but, whatever may be its value to the 
historian of the future, it cannot redeem 
the province of Quebec from a year of ste- 
rility in historical composition. On the 
other hand, interest in geographical discus- 
sion has been active. The longest papers 
in the present series relate, respectively, 
to the Cabot voyages and to westward mi- 
gration, the one finding its text in nine and 
the other in three titles. The index shows 
evidence of the care taken to secure a com- 
plete survey. Lives from the ‘National Dic- 
tionary of Biography,’ historical novels, and 
even slight articles in the current maga- 
zines are remembered. Prof. Wrong con- 
tinues to permit the members of his staff 
to avow their identity or not. The ten- 
dency, however, seems to be setting towards 
anonymous contribution. While pointing out 
the fact that the historical material in sight 
seems to be thinner than usual, we must 
not neglect to give Canada credit for econo- 








mic progress. The record of industrial ad- 
vance falls within the scepe of Prof. Wrong’s 
project, and among other useful notices he 
has been able to secure from Dr. George 
Dawson a sketch of historical events in the 
Yukon District. While Canada’s gold fields 
may prove a doubtful blessing, there is no 
denying the immediate interest of Klondike 
news from an authority who can give it at 
first hand. ‘The man who has been there” 
is often suspect, but, with the possible ex- 
ception of Mr. W. Ogilvie, no returned pros- 
pector will be listened to with better atten- 
tion than the Director of the Canadian Ge- 
ological Survey. We fully recognize the me- 
rit of Prof. Wrong’s publication, and feel 
sure that it will react favorably on histo- 
rical studies in the Dominion. It should 
also be stated that the name of Mr. H. H. 
Langton, Librarian of the University of To- 
ronto, appears on the title-page as that of 
assistant editor. 


—Prof. Cunningham, in his ‘Alien Immi- 
grants in England’ (Macmillan), has opened, 
rather than occupied, a new field in English 
social history. In the space at his disposal 
he has been able only to provide an intro- 
duction to the subject, which, while fairly 
adequate for the middle ages, is a mere out- 
line for the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. One rises from this sketch vividly 
impressed with the contribution made by 
alien immigrants to the industrial education 
of the English people. Almost every step of 
the transition from the sparsely settled agri- 
cultural frontier-community life of the mid- 
dle ages to the industrial and commercial su- 
premacy of the past century has been taken 
with the help or under the guidance of aliens. 
New processes of manufacture, new methods 
of management, and wholly new industries 
were continually introduced either by volun- 
tary immigrants or by religious or political 
refugees. French Huguenots were the finan- 
cial backers of the “glorious Revolution” of 
1688. Their friends declared, in 1709, that 
they had invested more than £2,000,000 in 
the public funds, about £500,000 being in the 
newly established Bank of England. One 
must regret that the author has confined his 
attention so exclusively to the industrial side 
of the influence of the aliens as almost to 
ignore their contribution to the intellectual 
progress of the country and to the diffusion 
of English ideas on the Continent. If Hu- 
guenot capitalists contributed to the triumph 
of civil liberty in England, it was also a 
Huguenot historian, Rapin de Thoyras, who 
revealed to Europe the connected story of the 
rise of the English state in the best general 
history of England that had been written up 
to that time. Again, after another century 
of development, it was the Swiss exile De- 
lolme who produced the best treatise of the 
age on the English Constitution. Examples 
need not be multiplied. There is plenty of 
material for a most instructive chapter in 
the history of English civilization. 


—The decease of the Great Prime Father 
of Korea, usually known as the Tai Wen 
Kun, removes from the peninsular politics 
of the weakest state in the Far East its 
most impressive figure. Indirectly and un- 
intentionally he was the means of opening 
the hermit kingdom to the world’s notice 
and commerce. A telegram to the Foreign 
Office in Tokio, from the Japanese Minister 
in Seoul, announced that the patient, who 
had been ill during several months, died at 
7 Pp. M. on February 22. A blood relative 





to the King Hung Chong, who was suc 
ceeded by Chul Chong (who died in youth 
January 15, 1864, and without fssue), the 
Tai Wen Kun made himself virtual ruler 
of the kingdom when his second son was 
nominated King. Hitherto indifferent to 
politics, he became, in spite of the three 
royal widows living and the powerful Min 
clan, a true mayor of the palace. A rabid 
hater of Christianity, foreigners, and any 
progress which meant deviation from Con 
fucianism and Korean precedents, he put 
down numerous insurrections with blood and 
iron. He lured the converts of the French 
priests to their ruin, and is believed to have 
put no fewer than ten thousand of them to 
torture and death. His high-handed pro- 
ceedings brought the fleets of France, the 
United States, Japan, and Russia into Ko- 
rean waters, with resultant battle and blood- 
shed by at least three of these Powers. 
His career as intriguer, assassin, reaction- 
ary, foiler of the unscrupulous plots of the 
unsleeping Min clan, to whom the Queen 
belonged, almost passes belief and reads 
more like fiction. In 1884, Li Hung Chang 
felt it necessary to deport the old gen- 
tleman to China for a couple of years. His 
last triumph was the killing and cremation 
by kerosene of Queen Min through Japan- 
ese ruffians, whom he led into the palace. 
He was a typical product of that old Korea 
which is as surely passing away as the old 
Japan has done. In bis later days he had 
overcome most of his anti-foreign prejudices, 
gladly utilizing dynamite for his special pur- 
poses. 





BODLEY’S FRANCE. 


France. By John Edward Courtenay Bodley 
Two volumes. The Macmillan Co. 14898 


Mr. Bodley takes care to have it under- 
stood that he is neither a holiday tourist 
just back from France, nor a compiler from 
the books of others. By way of fitting him. 
self to criticise a nation which he calls 
“the most complicated .product of civiliza- 
tion on the face of the globe,”’ he went te 
live in its midst. “I came to France in 
May, 1890, and wrote the last lines of these 
volumes more than seven years later, hav- 
ing in the interval not spent seven weeks 
away from French soil, as I had soon per- 
ceived that uninterrupted residence in the 
land was the only means of accomplishing 
my self-imposed task.’’ Life in Paris, nu- 
merous voyages d'études (which were ex- 
tended to Algiers), and the tenantcy of a 
chateau in the Brie were among the inci- 
dents of this.period. Mr. Bodley has en- 
joyed a further advantage of great value~ 
personal intercourse with eminent French- 
men. Renan, Taine, Clémenceau, Comte 
Albert de Mun, and Mgr. Freppel were 
friends worth having at the outset of such 
an inquiry, and ever since he has moved 
up and down through the social strata, from 
members of the Institute and parliamentary 
leaders to peasants and shopkeepers. We 
are led to speak of his qualifications by the 
insistence which he lays on his method 
and means of study. While a sensitive and 
shrinking modesty might have refrained 
from giving all the details he offers, it ts 
clear that Mr. Bodley undertook a heavy 
task seriously. 

His “capital subject,” according to the 
preface, “is Political France after a Cen- 
tury of Revolution.” To state this in 
other words, our author is more occupied 
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with the Third Republic than with social 
traits and usage. But as the present form 
of government can be fitly considered only 
in the light of French vicissitude since 
1789, he becomes, perforce, an interpreter 
of past politics for above a hundred years. 
Of the four books which follow his long 
introduction, that on “The Revolution and 
Modern France” stands first both in order 
and in general interest. The remaining 
three, though principally devoted to an ac- 
count of public functions as they exist to- 
day, are also flavored with a dash of his- 
torical philosophy. They are entitled ‘‘The 
Constitution and the Chief ‘of the State,” 
“The Parliamentary System,” and “Political 
Parties.” By defining Mr. Bodley’s real 
scope we at the same time limit the possi- 
ble range of our comment. 

One cannot mistake his two main conclu- 
sions. The first is that the régime which 
was set up after Sedan and confirmed dur- 
ing the presidency of Marshal MacMahon, 
has failed to bestow pure administration and 
to enlist national pride. Let alone affec- 
tion, it has not even attracted the respect 
which an example of republican virtue would 
have claimed. The second is, that, amid the 
incessant change about them, Napoleonic in- 
stitutions have stood firm and have wedded 
France to centralization. There is much in 
the book besides the proof of these points; 
but, taking our cue from Mr. Bodley’s own 
lips, we shall consider them most promi- 
nently. 

The Third Republic, he argues, is con- 
demned by the political pessimism of its ci- 
tizens, aristocrats and workingmen alike. We 
cun illustrate his position by a contrast be- 
tween the First Republic in its latter days 
und modern France. Between i789 and 1798 
miuny political idols were broken, and yet 
the French were interested in their public 
affairs. Despite the Terror, even despite 
the Assignat and Fructidor, they had hope. 
If the politicians were inept, what, after 
Campio Formio, could not be hoped from the 
army? Presently, the Directory fell, and the 
General for some years justified the con- 
fidence which the nation placed in him by 
conniving at the revolution of Brumaire. 
One gathers from Mr. Bodley’s pages that 
France esteems her politicians very little 
higher in 1898 than she did a hundred years 
ago. The pessimism is blacker now because 
no martial glory is in immediate prospect. 
The parliamentary system, after a fair trial, 
has disappointed expectation; the masses 
are apathetic, and to chauvinists the Expo- 
sition of 1900 will be a poor equivalent for 
Marengo. Sufferers in the last stage of 
phthisis occasionally get relief from a mild, 
damp climate; only it is a pity that they 
should ever reach the stage where dry 
alr is bad for them. So with politics. In 
certain cases it may be as well that citizens 
should not take the trouble to cast their 
votes; but one feels convinced that the body 
politic is consumptive when this symptom be- 
comes pronounced. Mr. Bodley testifies that 
France is in a bad way by speaking thus of 
the electoral torpor: 


“It might be thought that the wholesale 
abstention from the polls of hard-working, 
self-denying, and often highly civilized mem- 
bers of a society whose political representa- 
tion sorely needs sanitation, is an evident 
evil. It would be so in a community which 
had adopted with the parliamentary system 
its necessary corollary, the party system; 
but, as things are in France, it is perhaps 
for the public good that so large a propor- 
tion voluntarily refrains from politics,” 





We may ascribe the common use of “‘je ne 
m’occupe pas de politique” to absence of the 
party system, or to that widespread indiffer- 
ence which M. Anatole France has observed 
and mentions in a passage quoted by Mr. 
Bodley from ‘L’Orme du Mail’: ‘Public 
opinion, which was a reality under the 
Monarchy and the Empire, has no existence 
in our time, and the people, once ardent and 
generous, are now incapable either of love or 
of hatred, of admiration or of contempt.” 
Thus Mr. Bodley detects among the French 
a want of political hope which is disclosed 
by cynical distrust in the value of universal 
suffrage, and he inclines to think that, as 
things are, it is ‘“‘for the public good that 
so large a proportion voluntarily refrains 
from politics.” 

In conjunction with this stolid attitude of 
the masses, we must place as a bad symp- 
tom the vindictive hatred of politicians. 
Their corruption has been well known since 
the Panama trials; their savage slashing at 
each other is equally scandalous. Mr. Bodley 
sees on the one hand several thousand gladia- 
tors contesting violently for the palms of place 
and emolument; on the other, several million 
listless, however ‘“‘free and independent,” 
electors. The most famous and bitter con- 
test of recent years was waged in the Var, 
when M. Clémenceau, driven to the wall, 
fought with a dash which had often enabled 
him to overthrow ministries. ‘But though, 
to assure his defeat, the forces of the boule- 
vards were transported to Provence, the De- 
partment, which for a week was the talk of 
Europe, entered so tepidly into the fray that 
only one-half of its voters went to the poll.” 
To atone for popular languor, Deputies and 
other candidates run to an excess of activity. 
Hence the scurrilous tone of newspapers 
and the long campaigns of abuse. Mr. Bodley 
adapts the phrase homo homini lupus to make 
it read Gallus Gallo lupus. Reprisals, either 
by arms or slander, have been the rule ever 
since Carrier proclaimed that the Jacobins 
would turn France into a cemetery rather 
than not regenerate it after their own fash- 
ion. On Ferry’s death in 1893, M. Clovis 
Hugues gave as an obituary the Communist 
view of the late Senator: ‘Yesterday all- 
powerful, to-day Jules Ferry is but a corpse 
which the people have the right to execrate, 
and to-morrow the worms will eat him just 
as he had us eaten up by the Versailles 
troops in 1871.” Should the typical Com- 
munist be called an ewagéré like Hébert, Mr. 
Bodley, after seven years’ study of the 
French press, might rejoin that the question 
of rancor is merely one of degree. ‘‘There 
is a nation to the members of which French- 
men are more revengeful than to the Ger- 
mans, more irascible than to Italians, more 
unjust than to English. It is to the French 
that Frenchmen display animosity more sav- 
age, more incessant, and more inequitable 
than to the people of any other race.”’ 


Fearing that passages like the last might 
have the ring of diatribe, Mr. Bodley de- 
clares that he is less severe than candid 
Frenchmen are. He claims warrant for 
every stricture he has made in a harsher 
criticism from some local source. For in- 
stance, According to M. Jules Roche, an ex- 
Minister: ‘‘We are the worst-governed coun- 
try in the world—or, I will say, 80 as to 
hurt no one’s feelings, one of the very 
worst.” Despite his sense of republican 
shortcomings, Mr. Bodley will not allow the 
truth of this éharge. On the contrary, he 
observes, ‘I should be perplexed to mention 





three nations which on the whole are better 
governed than France.” 

We now reach the second matter we have 
already emphasized, Mr. Bodley’s praise of 
the institutions that were created under the 
First Empire. ‘The well-organized daily 
life of the nation, which is but little affected 
by politics, is a striking sign of the excel- 
lence of Napoleon’s administrative struc- 
ture.” But if the present democracy is a 
failure, and France owes her chief gratitude 
to a despotism, what becomes of the legacy 
which the First Revolution is vaunted to 
have left? Are Liberty, Equality, Fra- 
ternity, once an ideal, at present a 
reproach? Mr. Bodley derives evident 
satisfaction from using these picturesque 
watchwords as a standard whereby to 
measure French failings. He will allow 
the Revolution no praise for the political sal- 
vation of France, because that is still unat- 
tained. He implacably traces to its turmoil 
“a psychological or moral result,” restless- 
ness, which keeps the waters always agitat- 
ed and muddy. Since 1789 the country “has 
never yet found a political government to 
soothe and weld together the elements un- 
settled by the great upheaval.’’ Taine, from 
whom Mr. Bodley draws much—if not in 
actual detail, at least in disenchantment of 
outlook—might have taken a similar tone 
about constitutional matters. He would have 
disagreed with his admirer’s estimate of Na- 
poleon’s part in harvesting the good influ- 
encesof the Revolution. Weremember to have 
seen shortly after Plon Plon’s death a mani- 
festo in favor of Prince Victor Bonaparte. 
The strongest point in it was that France is 
undoubtedly republican, but that she needs 
an imperial head. Mr. Bodley instances the 
gold coins of the First Empire from 1804 to 
1807. “On their face is engraved ‘Napoléon 
Empereur,’ and on the reverse, ‘République 
Francaise.’’’ This seeming inconsistency, 
he urges, may point towards the right issue 
of France from her political difficulties. Let 
her cease to imitate British institutions, 
which are alien to the Celtic spirit. She 
“should organize her own, under an appro- 


‘priate headship, and thus an Emperor, as 


the chief of a Republic, far from being an 
anomaly, might under favoring circum- 
stances solve the unravelled problem of the 
century.” 


An English critic would put himself in a 
very false position were he to champion the 
claims of any French pretender, and we 
must explain that Mr. Bodley means the 
“strong man’’ in general, not a member of 
the Napoleonic dynasty. He judges the 
Second Empire more leniently than many 
would, but he likewise spares a kind word 
to the July Monarchy. His real enthusiasm 
is reserved for the founder of the code 
and the administrative system under which 
France lives through all changes of leader- 
ship. He believes that the French have ac- 
cepted centralization finally and—consider- 
ing national temperament—to good purpose. 
It means stability in the midst of experi- 
ment, and its necessity can be appreciated only 
when one tries to imagine the state without 
it. “If the Napoleonic fabric of centraliza- 
tion, which has survived all the vicissitudes 
of the century, were demolished, it would 
bring down with it every institution in 
France, with havoc more ruinous than that 
of 1789; and to build another structure, an- 
other Napoleon would be needed.” 

In a country which is subject to sudden 
political change, the constitutional forms, 
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while they may be important, are less im- 
portant to the world at large than the spirit 
and tendencies of the time. We have, there- 
fore, tried to indicate the chief impressions 
which remain after a careful reading of Mr. 
Bodley’s book, instead of fastening upon 
points which arise from his description of 
President, Chambers, and parties. We ought 
not, however, to dismiss the subject before 
we have given a fuller idea of his purpose 
and contents. As to aim, he is simply a 
scientific inquirer like Arthur Young, De 
Tocqueville, and Mr. Bryce. He has no be- 
lief that hecan reconcile French and Eng- 
lish, because, where types are clear-cut and 
aggressive, fuller knowledge but breeds the 
conviction that genuine sympathy is impos- 
sible. This mental attitude reacts well on 
his tone and temper. Where a man believes 
that he is an agent of public conciliation, he 
may even stoop to flatter that good may 
come. Mr. Bodley is saved from paying 
court to the French nation by a knowledge 
of the fact that the cause of peace and na- 
tional fraternity does not hang upon his pen. 
Still, he deserves credit for his candor. 
After accepting kindness from so many 
classes of people, the truth could not al- 
ways have been easy to speak. 

Mr. Bodley presents a much smaller num- 
ber of topics under ‘France’ than Mr. Bryce 
took up under ‘The American Common- 
wealth,’ and his essay is of narrower ex- 
tent. Having already cited the titles of his 
four large divisions, we may state that the 
first examines the ideals of 1792 in the light 
of their fulfilment; that the second and 
third centre about such organic features as 
legislative and executive power; and that 
the fourth, with its eight subdivisions, en- 
ters fully into the group system of political 
parties. We are unable to single out any 
one heading for special notice, but we shall 
observe that Mr. Bodley regards constitu- 
tional matters with an eye to their flesh- 
and-blood purport, and not at all as meta- 
physical abstractions. He sometimes sug- 
gests De Tocqueville, never Sieyés. 

One must distinguish between the Third 
Republic and the people of the country. Mr. 
Bodley’s interest in the vital side of poli- 
tics becomes plain whenever he speaks of 
the French themselves. Though disparag- 
ing a form of government, he admires many 
traits of the national character, and sets 
France far befpre Germany in her hold on 
the attention of mankind. The corrupt 
politicians, the outrageous press, the 
equally vapid and mischievous life of 
fashionable society are on the surface; 
let one break ground a little, and he 
will discover a hard-working army, a 
devout clergy, an austere and laborious 
university. Mr. Bodley never wearies of 
magnifying the Institute, whether in the 
case of individual members or of the whole 
body, and he seems to detect a saving rem- 
nant where one would least expect it—in the 
Chamber of Deputies. The Left Centre with 
Whig: sentiments and a certain amount of 
sang froid preserves the best traditions of 
bourgeois rule during the reign of Louis 
Philippe. Only a small quota of just men 
was demanded from the cities of the plain, 
and followers of the late Léon Say will per- 
haps give a good account of themselves 
should the French Legislature ever develop 
into a political Sodom. 

We shall add a final word concerning Mr. 
Bodley’s value as a critic and as a writer. 
With a good command of historical and lite- 
rary allusion to supplement careful resedirch 








and local knowledge, one can approach any- 
thing short of the Eastern Question in a 
mood of moderate confidence. We give Mr. 
Bodley credit for the virtues just catalogued, 
and also for the wish to put matters in a fair 
light. If he has a bias, it is towards aris- 
tocracy, taking that word in its original 
meaning, taking it in the sense which Aris- 
totle conteniplated when contrasting it with 
oligarchy. According to the poet, Merlin 
was amused at Vivien’s foolish effrontery— 
‘And smiling as a master smiles at one 

That is not of his school, nor any school, 

But that where blind and naked Ignorance 

Delivers brawling judgments unashamed 

On all things all day long, be answered her."’ 
A mage may smile at a fair maiden, but it 
implies a fund of pbilosophy to accept thus 
the antics of the self-seeking ignoramus in 
politics, and Mr. Bodley, a good deal put 
out with French office-hunters, becomes pa- 
radoxical in limiting the significance of the 
Revolution. At one extreme we may place 
Lord Beaconsfield’s epigram that there are 
only two facts in history, the Trojan War 
and the French Revolution. Surely the truth 
lies somewhere between this ‘“‘smart’’ speech 
and Mr. Bodley’s more carefully considered 
judgement: 


“The best that can be said of the French 
Revolution is that, just when civilization was 
on the point of making history colorless, it 
burst forth and produced for the student 
and the artist a collection of pictures and 
documents thrilling and pathetic, grandiose 
and revolting, such as no epoch of antiquity 
or modern times has supplied. But, to pro- 
vide intellectual pleasure for the cultivated, 
it is hardly worth while that millions of 
the human race should have lamentably 
perished before their term.”’ 


The reader will see that such an estimate 
reveals a particular: attitude of mind to- 
wards the ideas for which the movement 
stands, and that many parts of a work on 
modern France will be conditioned thereby. 

Although he connects the ‘Histoire Par- 
liamentaire’ with the names of “Roux 
and Bouchez,”” and says that not one out of 
a million travellers in Switzerland knows 
the name of the actual President, Mr. Bod- 
ley is generally accurate and unexag- 
gerated in statement. A wealth of anecdotal 
and biographical reference makes his chap- 
ters pleasant and lively to read. Claiming 
our right to find fault, we may suggest that 
much reiteration could have been saved by 
a more compact arrangement of leading 
points. The style has been closely looked af- 
ter, and an abundance of neat phrases awaits 
the amateur of terse speech. In this respect 
the work is so creditable that we wonder 
how the following sentence could have es- 
caped revision: 


“On the former [highway] stands the vil- 
lage of Boissy St. Léger, where Madame de 
Staél, arriving from Switzerland on Novem- 
ber 9, 1799, made her last change of horses 
before entering Paris, just as Barras passed 
on his way to Gros Bois hard by, the ch&- 
teau then occupied by him, but soon to be 
given to another son of the Revolution, Ber- 
thier, afterwards Prince de Wagram, whose 
descendant still lives there.’’ 


While differing from Mr. Bodley on certain 
fundamental questions, we can freely avow 
that he has not spent his seven years in 
vain. 





NETTLESHIP’S REMAINS. 


Philosophical Lectures and Remains of 
Richard Lewis Nettleship, Fellow and Tu- 
tor of Balliol College, Oxford. Edited, with 
a biographical sketch, by A. C. Bradley, 


Professor of English Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, formerly Fellow and 
Lecturer of Balliol College, Oxford, and 
G. R. Benson of Balliol College, Oxford. 
2 volumes, with portraits. Macmillan 


A confusion between Lewis Nettleship and 
his elder brothers, the late Corpus Professor 
of Latin, Henry Nettleship, the distinguished 
consulting oculist, Edward Nettleship, and 
.John Nettleship, the well-known animal 
painter,is possible among us, to whom Lewis 
must be known, if at all, by the little that 
he actually published: (1) The Arnold Prize 
Essay on ‘The Normans in Italy and Sicily’ 
(1873); (2) “An Italian Study of Bunyan’'s 
Pilgrim's Progress’ (Macmillan’s Magazine, 
November, 1878); (3) “The Theory of Edu 
cation in the Republic of Plato” (written in 
1879 for Mr. Evelyn Abbott's ‘Hellenica,’ 
Rivingtons, 1880); (4) an article on T. H 
Green's philosophy (in the Contemporary for 
May, 1882); and (5) the Memoir of the late 
Professor T. H. Green in Nettleship’s edil- 
tion of that philosopher’s works (Longmans. 
1888). The need of such an explanation is 
due chiefly to the disaster on Mont Blanc 
in August, 1892, which abruptly closed his 
life before he had yet completed his forty- 
sixth year. To those whom personal friend- 
ship enables to read between the lines of Prof. 
Bradley’s sketch, the brief memoir prefixed 
to these volumes will seem a model of what 
such an account should be; but, for others, 
Prof. Bradley might well have attempted a 
connected survey of Lewis Nettleship’s inter- 
pretation of Plato. Also, by a little different 
treatment of his correspondence, and one or 
two extracts from Nettleship’s unprinted 
MSS. on ‘The Normans in Italy,’ Prof. Brad- 
ley could probably have given the general 
reading public a more telling picture and a 
fuller suggestion of his really noteworthy 
genius for the pleasures of genuine comrade- 
ship with his pupils. Though the biography 
here given will be found exceptionally inte- 
resting, its effect upon many will be that 
of something too esoterie for the uniniti- 
ated. 

This defect is all the more to be regretted 
because the sense of an imperfect contact 
with Nettleship’s personal and uncommon 
quality can hardly be removed by reading 
what our editors have to give us from Net- 
tleship himself. All of these Lectures and 
Remains come to us in an esoteric shape, 
and not as Nettleship would have prepared 
them for publication. The first volume, for 
which Prof. Bradley is responsible, com- 
prises at the outset five notable though ex- 
tremely brief papers on Immortality, Plea- 
sure, Spirit, Individuality, and the Atone- 
ment. These papers make Nettleship most 
nearly accessible to “the general.” They 
are untechnical discussions of topics of vital 
interest, modern difficulties, religious and 
ethical, illustrated by an insight which is 
not less but more of our own day because 
perfected by a lifelong study of Plato. The 
next item consists in accounts of travel and 
extracts from Nettleship’s correspondence 
with six of his friends. Then follow Lectures 
on Logic, compiled chiefly from notes made 
by pupils. The volume closes with portions 
“of a long projected but never completed 
book on Plato. Mr. Godfrey Benson's se- 
cond volume is entirely occupied by his 
compilation (also from pupils’ notes) of 
Nettleship’s much frequented Balliol Lec- 
tures on the ‘Republic’ of Plato. Mr. Ben- 
son has been extremely successful in the per- 
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neither hope nor attempt to alter the off- 
hand manner used by Nettleship in lectur- 
ing, but never tolerated by him in any- 
thing intended for publication. His Lec- 
tures on the ‘Republic’ were unwritten; each 
year they were different, and were always 
growing better. Those who have heard the 
lectures of Prof. Alfred Croiset in Paris 
will have some idea of the effect achieved 
by Nettleship’s conscientiously prepared and 
finished improvisations. Something to give 
greater pungency and relief to Prof. Brad- 
ley’s picture of Lewis Nettleship could per- 
haps have been gained by inquiry among his 
occasional correspondents. 


“TIT am afraid circumstances are too much 
for me,’ he wrote in 1886 to an American 
pupil, ‘‘and it is no good promising to write 
regularly to my friends. I still enjoy pro- 
ducing a letter when I have the time and 
the mood; but the longer one goes without 
seeing people, the harder it is to think 
about them continuously, and the less com- 
mon material there is for intercommunica- 
tion. And so I find my correspondence has 
dwindled down to one or two people, and 
even with those threatens to become inter- 
mittent. I am still a Balliol Tutor, 
and though I live in a house with my moth- 
er, I spend most of my time and energy in 
College. I sometimes try to think how it has 
changed since your time [1878]. It has 
changed, no doubt, and yet it is very hard 
to put one’s finger on the precise points. 
There is a good deal of interest now among 
the men in what they call ‘Social Ques- 
tions,’ which I think ts healthy, though of 
course it has its aberrations.”’ 


A very different but an equally character- 
istic side of Nettleship shows in a letter to 
the same correspondent, written from 
Drontheim, in August, 1881: 


“T have just returned from a month’s 
struggle in the wilderness with the Nor- 
wegian devil, and have been trying to work 
at Plato in latitude 69. In my journeyings 
I met a Mrs. —— and Miss ——, who said 
they knew you. They were very friendly 
to me, and Mrs. ——, under a complica- 
tion of asthma, rheumatism, and general dis- 
ease, displayed a vigor such as I never see 
except in your countrywomen.” 


This letter closes with a reminiscence 
which speaks volumes for the easy and al- 
most boyish intimacy that subsisted be- 
tween Lewis Nettleship and his pupils: 
“Heavens, how it all comes back again— 
those morning ‘bathes’ with you, and little 
——and—— enormous in the sunrise.” fn the 
earliest letter of this same correspondence, 
written on Christmas Day, 1878, Nettleship 
announces the death of a common friend, 
also his former pupil—one who was so pas- 
sionately attached to him that he refused to 
leave Oxford without giving Nettleship cer- 
tain keepsakes. 


‘Poor D——-p,"’ exclaims Nettleship, “I 
have seen nothing of him since last winter, 
when R-—~ and V-——— and he and I dined 
together in Town. Then I had one or two 
letters, and since the summer nutes 
have known nothing about him. I am glad 
to think that I have got his clock and ‘jor- 
rocks’ to remind me of him, though I don’t 
know any one whom I should be so little 
likely to forget. One cannot help feeling 
that he and M——~-m were two as representa- 
tive Oxford men as one could find; the one 
rejecting all the obvious good of the place, 
the other drinking it all in; and yet both 
meeting on a common ground in something 
which could not be expressed in class-lists, 
but which yet is of the essence of Oxford. 
It is sad work, these young deaths.” 


Passing then to the American phase of the 
“Greek Question,’ Nettleship goes on to 
say: 


“I always hope that America may even- 
tually help to shew us old-fashioned people 
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the way to reconcile classical education with 
modern life. The problem in England is 
appallingly difficult. So many elements 
other than purely educational ones enter into 
it that it is almost impossible to get people 
to look at it straight. . The difficulty 
seems to be to find methods for gradually 
diverting the enormous wealth and talent 
which are now spent on teaching it into 
other channels. And there is always a 
danger cf playing into the hands of the mere 
Bavavan., if one is too much in a hurry to 
diminish the demands of classics. I quite 
believe myself that the real interests of 
classical literature are sufficient to guaran- 
tee that the most cultivated minds will al- 
ways study it; and I don’t see why many of 
the ideas which it contains should not come 
to be a real power in modern life; there are 
certainly signs of this. But the more this 
is felt to be true, the less it seems to me 
will able men be ready to apply these lite- 
ratures as mere mechanical contrivances for 
extracting a certain amount of effort out 
of the average boy. Nor can I think that it 
is natural for any boy to begin to get his 
first ideas frem books which can have to 
bim little more meaning than counters.”’ 


Here Nettleship, for special reasons, puts 
the case against the classics; a rather more 
adequate suggestion of his views may be 
gathered from an extract given by Prof. 
Bradley (i., 85), and can be gleaned from his 
memoir of T. H. Green. Indeed, his delibe- 
rate mind on this subject is indicated in the 
‘Hellenica’ (p. 171), where, after admitting 
that we cannot bring back days like those 
in which systems were constructed by discus- 
sion in the streets of Athens or the gardens 
of the Academy, he declares that it is ‘‘all 
the more important that the few men in 
each generation who might have taken part 
in such discussions should make the works 
of the great thinkers of the world not a 
dead letter, but a living voice, by entering 
into their spirit, interpreting their speech, 
and carrying on their thought.” 

How well he himself ended by accom- 
plishing this most difficult task appears re- 
peatedly in these volumes; nowhere more 
strikingly than in his account of the ‘Phile- 
bus’ (i., 325 ff.). After mentioning the in- 
evitable irritation caused in a modern read- 
er by the drift of this Dialogue, he attri- 
butes it to “the length and rapidity” of Pla- 
to's ‘‘mental stride,’’ and to “the compara- 
tively unoccupied state of the ground which 
he had to traverse.”” And then he adds: “It 
would take a modern philosopher much more 
time and trouble to pass from an analysis 
of heat or of itching to the conception of a 
divine mind or of an absolute good.”” But he 
finds our chief stumbling-block in ‘‘the fu- 
sion (some will say the confusion), already 
neticed in the ‘Gorgias,’ of the scientific and 
moral aspects of Iife.’’ Another instance of 
our author’s gift as a “revivalist” of Pla- 
tonic thought may be found in his remark 
(‘Hellenica,’ p. 125) that “if the Duke of 
Wellington could say that the battle of Wa- 
terloo was won on the playing-fields at Eton, 
we need not be surprised at Plato when he 
speaks of children ‘receiving the spirit of law 
through their music.’’’ Again he says (ii, 
141): “Plato’s belief that changes in the 
fashion of popular music are signs of great 
political change, seems exaggerated merely 
because it is stated so simply. A modern 
writer would establish the connection be- 
tween these things at greater length, but the 
idea is certainly not foreign to modern 
thought.” 

Lewis Nettleship spent his life piercing 
each year more completely through ‘the 
veil of conventional platitudes, pretentious 
antiquarianism, and _ sentimental finery’’ 
which obscures the modern eye in contem- 








plating Plato. The study of his progress 
often has a dramatic interest like that of 
the gradual cementing of a friendship. In- 
deed, he himseli has said, in speaking of 
the ‘Republic’: “Every great book has cha- 
racteristics of its own, which have to be 
studied like the characteristics of a person’”’ 
(i., 4). Pater went a step further, and said 
that the Platonic ideas were in some sense 
“persons to be known as persons must be, 
and to be loved for the perfections 

of their being.” Just how Nettleship worked 
out in his own mind this personal conception 
of the ‘Republic’ is suggested by his defini- 
tion of it as ‘‘an ideal picture of the rise 
and fall of the human soul; its rise to its 
highest stage of development, and its fall to 
its lowest depth’’ (ii., 5). 

At the close of this account of a great 
teacher, the real record of whose life must 
fatally remain inaccessible to the larger pub- 
lic, should stand words concerning him writ- 
ten by Prof. Bradley, and inscribed. on the 
wall of Balliol College chapel, above the re- 
cently erected memorial of Jowett: “He 
loved great things, and thought little of 
himself; desiring neither fame nor influ- 
ence, he’ won the devotion of men and was 
a power in their lives; and, seeking no dis- 
ciples, he taught to many the greatness of 
the world ard of man’s mind.” 








Picturesque Sicily. By William Agnew Pa- 
ton. Harper & Brothers. 1898. Pp. xii, 
381. 


In 1896 M. Gaston Vuillier published a 
sumptuous quarto on Sicily, the contents of 
which he had already given to the world in 
the pages of the Jour du Monde. Were it 
not that its price puts it beyond the reach of 
many modest purses, there would have been 
but little occasion for Mr. Paton’s book, 
coming so soon as it does after its splendid 
predecessor. For a moment we were tempt- 
ed to think that there was no occasion at all, 
and that Mr. Paton might have spared him- 
self the trouble of writing. To show what 
we mean, we cite a passage from p. 152 of 
Vuillier: 


“Lorsque l’empire byzantin tomba sous la 
domination musulmane, l’Albanie seule, sou- 
tenue par l’ardent patriotisme de Scander- 
beg, lutta quelques années. En 1488, voyant 
leur perte inévitable, les Albanais résolurent 
d’abandonner leur patrie et leurs biens plut6t 
que de subir la loi du vaifiqueur. Ils de- 
mandérent asile & Ferdinand d’Aragon, roi 
de Naples, qui les accueillit avec faveur et 
les fit passer en Sicile, of ils fondérent les 
colonies de Piana dei Greci, Palazzo-Adriano, 
Contessa et Mezzojuso. Ils ont vécu 1a de- 
puis, isolés, en pleine montagne, se trans- 
mettant pieusement de pére en fils les cou- 
tumes de leur ancienne patrie et les superbes 
costumes des ancétres.”’ 


On p. 187 of Paton one finds the following: 


‘When the Byzantine empire fell under 
the dominion of the Mussulmans, Albania 
alone, inspired by the ardent patriotism of 
Scanderbeg, continued for some years to 
offer effectual resistance to the power of her ~ 
enemies. In 1488 A. D.. overcome by over- 
whelming numbers, the Albanians resolved 
to abandon their unhappy country, at no 
matter what sacrifice of worldly goods, rather 
than submit to the oppression of their con- 
querors. Ferdinand of Aragon, King of Na- 
ples, received the Albanian ambassadors and 
showed them favor, and granted to their na- 
tion the privilege of founding in Sicily four 
colonies of exiled people, who crossed the 
seas, as did the later Pilgrim Fathers, seek- 
ing ‘freedom to worship God’ and liberty to 
manage their temporal affairs. Certain of 
these exiles settled in Sicily, at Piana dei 
Greci, Palazzo Adriano, Contessa, and at 
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Mezzojuso. There these brave people made 
homes for themselves, and in the lonely val- 
leys where they built their cities their de- 
scendants have continued to dwell, cherish- 
ing the traditions of an ancient race, pre- 
serving the manners and customs and regu- 
lating their living according to the habits 
and laws of their ancestors.” 


A little further on is another passage, in 
the description of the costumes of Piana dei 
Greci, which bears the same strange resem- 
blance to a passage in Vuillier. There are, 
it is true, differences. In describing the 
clasp of the girdle of a wedding dress, Vuil- 
lier says that it is ‘‘ciselée,’’ and he speaks 
again of its ‘“‘ciselure.”” Mr. Paton’s descrip- 
tion reads like a free translation of Vuillier, 
except that he says the clasp is ‘“‘engraved’’ 
instead of ciselée, and he speaks of its ‘‘re- 
poussée work”’ instead of its ciselure. To be 
sure, there is a doubt permissible as to his 
knowing the precise signification of the 
words he employs. 

Mr. Paton can scarcely be pleased at hear- 
ing that certain of his passages have been 
anticipated in so nearly identical a fashion. 
It seems like a waste of time to tell the same 
thing twice in the same words, and, besides, 
the first telling robs the second of its air of 
originality. We do not accuse him of ap- 
propriating what is not his: there is that 
happy touch about the Pilgrim Fathers—it 
gives relief to what might appear otherwise 
a vain repetition; his “‘lonely valleys’’ gives 
the other side of Vuillier’s “‘en pleine mon- 
tagne’’; and then the quotation-marks en- 
closing ‘“‘freedom to worship God’’ show a 
praiseworthy scrupulousness in the acknow- 
ledgment of borrowings. 

And, to speak more seriously, we do not 
find that Mr. Paton has taken very much 
from Vuillier. In the first place, the two fol- 
low different lines in describing Sicily. Vuil- 
lier is a friend and disciple of Pitré, and, 
next to the account of places, it is the super- 
stitions, the traditions, the folk-lore of Sicily 
that most interest him. Mr. Paton, after his 
own personal experiences (which, to one who 
knows Sicily, form the freshest and pleasant- 
est part of his book) and his bits of topo- 
graphy, turns his attention, as was the way 
of the late Mr. Freeman, to history. And as 
his is the work of a simple tourist, it goes 
without saying that his history and statistics 
are given at second hand. There need be no 
quarrel with him on that score, so long as he 
chooses his authorities well, and in some way 
acknowledges his indebtedness. This he has 
quite sufficiently done except in the case of 
M. Vuillier, whom he has not mentioned, 
and of the late John Addington Symonds, for 
whose first name he invariably substitutes 
the initial T. 

There are, however, two or three vexatious 
peculiarities in the book. The first that one 
notices is that the author almost invariably 
gives the Italian article with the names ot 
streets, places, etc., ¢. g., “On Il Corso 
Vittorio Emanuele, néar Porta Nuova, is La 
Piazza del Duomo, to which I] Duomo di 
Palermo presents its right flank’ (p. 59). He 
does this with such insistence that, when 
thoroughly exasperated by it, one is tempted 
to think that he knows but little Italian 
and has inordinate joy in the flavor of that 
little. Unhappily, the proof of this is not 


far to seek. A glance at a dictionary might 
have saved him from translating plum- 
trees into carruli (p. 127), and a little mere 
grammar would not have allowed him to sub- 
stitute the third person indicative for the 
first (and more than once) in quoting the 











children who tell him they are dying of hun- 
ger. The Conca d'Oro changes its gender as 
often as he mentions it, article included. 
One wishes he would not talk about “una 
signora inglesa’"’ and “una francesa,’ and 
one absolutely feels sorry for him in both 
his transcription and his translation of a 
sign over the door of a wine-shop. They 
are respectively as follows: ‘“Sinchero il 
trovi sempre, e di valore, e avrai sana, la 
verita, e lieto il cuore,’’ which, he says, 
“may be paraphrased, ‘In wine are sincerity, 
valor, health, truth, and lightness of heart’ "’ 
(p. 90)! It is no sin not to know Italian, but 
in such case it is an indiscretion to attempt 
to write it. 

Of course, the errors and blunders that 
every tourist inevitably falls into are not 
wanting here, but, as they are mostly of 
slight moment, it is not necessary to enu- 
merate such as we have marked. Do we not 
daily meet persons who have passed not 
months but years in Italy, and who still 
are constantly discovering the most astound- 
ing mare’s-nests in Italian life and charac- 
ter? Alongside of the average forestiere, 
Mr. Paton appears of an almost meticulous 
accuracy. We could, however, wish that, 
besides such knowledge of the Italian and 
of the Sicilian dialect as are necessary to a 
real understanding of the people he is try- 
ing to judge, he had also been able to en- 
rich his book with an adequate account of 
the monuments of architecture that are 
perhaps the chief glory of the country. 
Viollet-le-Duc went far towards accomplish- 
ing this service for its Greek temples, but 
there is room for a new work on that fusion 
of elements that resulted in a style of sin- 
gular beauty and completeness, but which, 
confined to a narrow territory, has left very 
few examples of itself. - 

For the true lover of Sicily no description 
is sufficient which does not convey a sense 
of the exquisite poetry in which the Sici- 
lian landscape is steeped—partly a result of 
moisture and partly also of the southern 
sun—where the subtle transitions of Eng- 
lish and Dutch scenery and the tender me- 
lancholy of Venice are blended with some- 
thing which is of none of these, but of Sici- 
ly alone. It is in landscape what in music 
is the tenor of which we say that it has tears 
in it. It is a merit of M. Vuillier’s book that 
it suggests this charm. Mr. Paton may, how- 
ever, be congratulated, after all exceptions 
have been taken, on a work that has been 
conscientiously put together, giving a fair 
enough representation of many aspects of the 
little world of Sicily, and that is pleasant 
to read. The appendices on the Mafia, on 
brigandage and the Sicilian question are, 
especially the first named, worth attention. 
The volume is a goodly one to look upon, 
and the illustrations, taken from photo- 
graphs, are really good. It is only to be 
objected to them that they are uniformly 
spaced at intervals of eight pages, and that, 
usS a consequence, they rarely coincide with 
the text they should supplement. 





Historic Ornament: Treatise on Decorative 
Art and Architectural Ornament. By 
James Ward, author of ‘The Principles of 
Ornament.’ Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1897. 
$3.00. 


This is a useful book of reference, if for 
its illustrations alone. Four hundred and 
thirty-six of them scattered over four bun- 
dred and nine pages do not leave a very 








great deal of text for the reader, but what 
text there is, is extremely intelligible; at 
once simple and direct. Being so brief, the 
text has to deal in general principles boldly 
asserted, and cannot give much 
bair-splitting in the way of the statement 
of half-truths and the refinements of criti 
cal examinations. A general proposition, be 
ing accepted as true, has to be stated as if 
it were always true, and the reader is left 
to his belief that no exceptions exist until 
he consults other and more critical works 
More than one-eighth of the whole book 


delicale 


is devoted to prebistoric art. More than 
one-third is devoted to Egypt. Challea, an 
cient Persia, and the like, and the subject 


of Romanesque architecture and ornament ts 
not reached until the three hundred and. 
thirtieth page. We have then, 
the most hurried treatment of the great me- 
dimval styles; and finally, and most remarka- 
ble of all, the art of the Renaissance and of 
all the epochs that have succeeded that epoch 
is inadequately gone over in forty pages 
crowded with Whether this propor 
tionate length and fuiness of treatment of 
different epochs is the result of the author's 
preference does not certainly appear It 
may be merely the result of a lack of care 
in laying out the work, or in a change of 
plan which has caused the cutting down of 
a much larger book to one of the 
size. However that may be, there 
little to be got from the later pages 
is hardly worth while to read in them about 
the revived classic styles On the other 
hand, the treatment of the Pheenician and 
Chaldean art is good, considering the popu 
lar*character of the book and the limited 
nature of the materials from which the au 
thor could make his compilations. 


necessarily, 


cutea. 


present 
is but 
and it 


A great deal of space, relatively speaking, 
has been given to the mythological legends 
of the peoples whose art is treated of. Thus 
there are many pages devoted to an account 
of the Greek and Grwco-Roman deities, less 
with regard to the quality and character of 
the works of art supposed to represent those 
deities, their attributes and actions, than as 
to their purely literary legend It seems to 
have been thought that all the information 
must be given together and within the same 
pair of covers, and that the reader who 
might wish to know about the Apollo Belvi- 
dere might feel slighted if he were not told 
all about Apollo that could be found in a 
mythological dictionary. To the student who 
desires information about Grecian decorative 
art, it is certainly irritating to find so little 
concerning the ornaments of the great times, 
and so much about Jupiter and his wives and 
children, Apollo and his various potential! 
ties, nymphs, graces, and heroes. These 
personages have little to do with the deco 
rative art of the Greeks; indeed, one has to 
abandon at once the idea that the title-page 
is accurately descriptive of a book which 
like this truly undertakes to treat of all the 
fine art of the periods in question, except 


the larger and more elaborate paintings 
where such exist. As to the Greek and 
Greco-Roman gods, it is most uncritical, 


most inaccurate, to state, as it is stated 
here, that they are one and the same, and 
that Zeus may be treated indifferently un 
der that name or as Jupiter. The existence 
in early Latin legend of gods of truly Italian 
origin, some of which were identified after 
wards with Greek divinities, but others not 
so confused, is never suggested. 


On the whole, however, the bold state- 
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ments of general truths may be accepted as 
truthful enough, in the main; but that these 
genera] statements are treated as if they 
were universal in their application, is un- 
fortunate and misleading. Thus, it is true 
that the Byzantine builders of the fifth cen- 
tury, and subsequent centuries, did wonder- 
ful things with the cupola or dome, and 
roofed many buildings in part by tie use 
of that kind of vault; but to say (page 295) 
that ‘the timber-roofed and vaulted style of 
architecture now gave place to the dome,” is 
to make a totally false statement. So the as- 
sumption that, in the earliest Christian build- 
ings, paintings were used instead of sculp- 
ture, because of the religious objection to 
sculpture, which latter art was considered as 
identified with heathen worship, is wholly 
to ignore the use of paintings in heathen 
worship, and also to ignore the complete 
decay of the art of sculpture in Europe dur- 
ing the years just preceding the triumph 
of Latin Christianity. Such rash assertions 
might be culled from these pages by scores, 
but it would be to do injustice to the book, 
which is far more remarkable for the gene- 
ral accuracy of its statements, however 
hastily made, than for the erroneous bold- 
ness of a comparatively small proportion. 
The conclusion would seem to be that the 
author has used the best authorities in an 
intelligent way, but that the determination 
to make the book serve for easy reference, 
and for the use of hurried people consulting 
country libraries, has caused him to state 
as always true that which strikes him as 
true in the main. The moral is that the 
statement of these general truths is unsafe, 
except by a writer of real and profound 
knowledge of the subjects treated. 


A certain carelessness of diction, as where 
Lazarus is said to be “represented as a 
mummy,” and as where the statue of Zeus 
at Olympia is said to have been ‘made of, 
or probably covered over with, plates of 
ivory and gold (Chryselephantine); the 
ivory plates covered the exposed parts of 
the flesh,’’ may be noted. There are many 
such instances, but in the second of the two 
above given, there is reached, perhaps, the 
culmination of careless wording. The un- 
instructed reader might ask in vain what is 
meant by the word Chryselephantine, en- 
closed in the parenthesis and floating in the 
sentence to which it cannot be made to be- 
long, and he would wonder what kind of 
protection or clothing the ivory plates 
might be to the “exposed part of the flesh.” 
The fact that the word Chryselephantine is 
an adjective, and the fact that the modern 
archwologists infer that the nude parts of 
the statue were made of ivory, and the 
clothed, or draped, parts, of gold, with or 
without enamelling, needs, of course, to be 
stated; but it is not stated in the above or 
in other sentences of this description. 

Different passages in the text point to the 
appearance of a second volume, and a star 
on the back indicates that another volume 
will appear with two stars. Moreover, a 
sentence in the preface says that in the suc- 
ceeding volume “‘the various divisions of the 
industrial arts and crafts will be treated in 
their historical developments.” Final con- 
clusions as to the value of the work should, 
therefore, be deferred until the appearance 
of the second volume. 





Christina Rossetti: A Biographical and Criti- 
cal Study. By Mackenzie Bell. With six 


, 





portraits and facsimiles. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 1898. 


It is easy to imagine that another writer 
would have done much better with Mr. Bell’s 
materials than he has done with them; but, 
at the same time, it is evident that his ma- 
terials were not of the kind that lend them- 
selves heartily to the making of a good bio- 
graphy. We may trust an admiration so 
great as his for Miss Rossetti to have left 
no stene unturned which might conceal some 
item of importance to her memory and fame; 
but his utmost care and patience have made 
late discovery of few precious things. Her 
life was hardly less recluse than that of her 
sister Francesca, who entered an Anglican 
religious house. Its events were her poems, 
and of these Mr. Bell has not written with 
any critical perception of their quality. It 
is true that she had two offers of marriage, 
but these have been treated with a reserve 
that could not have been more delicate if 
Miss Rossetti had berself dictated the words. 
Her own piety tended so strongly to the 
Roman Catholic type that it is strange to 
find her refusing her first suitor, a painter, 
because he was a Roman Catholic. This 
was in 1849, when she was in her nineteenth 
year, and in 1866 a second offer was rejected 
because her lover was “either not a Chris- 
tian at all, or else was a Christian of unde- 
fined and heterodox views.’’ While her sister 
Maria Francesca was an Anglican nun, her 
brother Dante Gabriel was a_ free-think- 
er. But for her devotion to her mo- 
ther and other members of her fa- 
mily, she would probably have followed 
her sister into the nunnery. She was, 
says Dante Gabriel, ‘‘an outer sister,’’ and in 
one respect she wag less Puritan and more 
Romanist than Francesca, who would not 
look at William Blake’s illustrations of the 
Book of Job for fear of breaking the second 
commendment, while Christina’s mysticism, 
which was intense and all-pervading, must 
have made her sympathetic with the whole 
range of Roman Catholic art, however frank 
its representations of the Deity. 

Her difference from Dante Gabriel was a 
very interesting one. His liberal use of me- 
diwval pieties in his paintings and poems was 
altogether sentimental and esthetic. He be- 
lieved nothing of the Roman Catholic doc- 
trine or legend. But Christina pounced upon 
nothing in this fleld that was not her own 
as a sincere and vital part of her religious 
life. It was the opinion of her brother Wil- 
liam that she wrote nothing as a poet which 
she did not believe as a saint. She served 
a long apprenticeship, and, while her poeti- 
cal self-consciousness was developed at an 
early age, it was not until 1862 that her first 
volume of poems was fairly published. We 
say ‘fairly published’ because in 1847 her 
maternal grandfather, G. Polidori, privately 
printed a volume of her ‘Verses.’ Between this 
time and the publication of her first and 
most significant volume in 1862, many of the 
poems collected in that volume appeared in 
various magazines, a large proportion of the 
many in Mucmillan’s Magagine. Mr. Bell has 
given us an elaborate bibliography both of 
her separate publications and her works. The 
former is somewhat confusing, because it is 
not chronological; one magazine is reported 
on and then another. Until 1890 her income 
from her writings was never, more than £45 
a year, and often less; after that it rapidly 
increased. It did so, we infer, less because 
of a growing appreciation of her poetry than 
because of hér manuals of piety, “Time 





Flies’ and ‘The Face of the Deep,’ the latter 
“A Devotional Commentary on the Apoca- 
lypse.”” There were several others of the 
same kind, and all of them together secured 
her an extensive following of such pious 
souls as dote on Keble’s ‘Christian Year,’ 
though it is interesting that she herself 
thought nothing of Keble’s poetry, or rather 
of Keble as a poet. The favor which she 
met with as a religious writer did much for 
her reputation as a poet in Anglican Church 
circles, and possibly something to injure 
it among those who think that ‘‘beauty is 
its own excuse for being.” She became more 
and more the poet of a special cult, of those 
“readers who,” as her brother William aptly 
wrote, “drawing the deepest delight from 
such poetry as specially appeals to them, 
never read any other, and have but small 
knowledge of poetry as a fine art.” 


She suffered much from ill health, and the 
elfect of this upon her verse was not agree- 
able to those who cared more for her poetry 
than for her piety. Mr. Bell has concluded 
the story of her life in five chapters, after 
which he takes up her work, under its dif- 
ferent aspects, in four more, ending with a 
“Critical Survey.” Several of the pictures 
of her face are interesting, and one of those 
by her brother Dante is very lovely, but she 
warns us not to credit her with all its beau- 
ty. So many of her. admirers have thought 
of her as ‘“‘an unbodied joy” that they will 
be surprised and shocked to read of her in- 
creasing “‘portliness.’’ Her habits of compo- 
sition were eminently spontameous. One 
friend writes that she seldom revised her 
work, but William Rossetti writes that, after 
the impulsive production of her poems, ‘“‘she 
took whatever pains she deemed requisite 
for keeping them right in form and expres- 
sion.”” Mrs. Meynell writes that Christina 
always approached her subjects from the 
poetic side. William Rossetti says, No; from 
the religious. It cannot be said that either 
her least or most religious poems are the 
most beautiful. The most beautiful are those 
in which the religious spirit is interfused 
through poems not specifically religious. 


Mr. Bell’s ‘Critical Survey’ is made up 
for the most part of quotations from other 
writers, some of them of the rarest compe- 
tency in such matters. Dante Rossetti found 
in some of his sister’s poems the “falsetto 
muscularity of the Barrett-Browning style,’’ 
but Mr. Bell thinks the impeachment has 
no warrant. There have been many compari- 
sons between the Italianized English-woman 
and the Anglicized Italian. There were both 
virtues and faults in Miss Rossetti’s verses 
which had the color of her Italian blood. 
Mrs. Browning was much the more human 
of the two, and Mr. Bell’s criticism, that 
some of her poems “owe their success, not 
to their qualities as poems, but to their vi- 
vidness and insight in depicting the condi- 
tions they describe,” is a peculiar one, as if 
such vividness and insight did not have 
much to do with the making of true poems. 
It is interesting to imagine what the com- 
parative fame of Mrs. Browning would have 
been if she had written for high churchmen 
instead of for the low and broad—her spe- 
cial paradox, to which few have since at- 
tained, while the commingling of High- 
Church ritualism with Broad Church criti- 
cism has come to be a commonplace af- 
fair. It is interesting, on the other hand, 
to imagine what poems Miss Rossetti would 
have given us if she had had Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s experience of full and satisfying love. 
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None of her poems has so keen a per- 
sonal note as Mrs. Browning’s ‘‘Portuguese 
Sonnets”; and yet it is her sonnets which 
approach the region of their personal senti- 
ment that are Miss Rossetti’s most memora- 
ble and perfect things. 





Manuel de V'Histoire de la LittéFature fran- 
enise. Par Ferdinand Brunetiére, de !’Aca- 
démie francaise. Paris: Ch. Delagrave. 


A new book by M. Brunetiére must of ne- 
cessity command attention; and when it 
turns out to be a bcok in form and purpose 
differing from those which have already ap- 
peared under his name, the interest of cu- 
riosity is increased. It is not, however, 
strictly accurate to say that the purpose of 
the present Manual is different from that 
which the writer has hitherto set before 
himself. M. Brunetiére has always sought 
to make French literature known better and 
in a more intelligent way. So far, then, the 
Manual carries out the same idea. It is dis- 
tinct in this, that criticism such as we are 
accustomed to connect with the author's 
name does not occupy the most prominent 
place or fill up the greater part of the book. 
There is plenty of criticism in it, of the right 
kind, coming at the right time, but the chief 
object is to give the reader a clear and vivid 
view of French literature through the ages. 
In this M. Brunetiére has succeeded be- 
yond expectation, and his book is one 
of the most useful additions to the stu- 
dent’s stock in trade and to the teacher's 
resources which have been published in 
many years. Indeed, it would be difficult 
to point to any other history or manual or 
primer of French literature which does for 
us just what this one accomplishes. There 
are plenty of excellent works in which one 
may find catalogues of writers and their 
works, with dates of everything relating to 
them, and with the stock estimate of their 
rank in history. There are others in which 
dates and accuracy are scarce, but in which 
the anecdote replaces them to the perfect 
satisfaction of a certain class of teachers 
and students. Others, again, like Faguet’s 
‘Etudes,’ are admirable studies of the promi- 
nent writers of an epoch, but do not pro- 
fess to do more than to study those particu- 
lar writers and that particular age. M. 
Brunetiére’s ‘Manuel’ is better than all of its 
class in this, that it gives us a “vue d’en- 
semble” of the whole literary movement in 
France from the origins to the present day. 
For this alone we should be greatly be- 
holden to it, and for this alone we should 
be grateful to the author, for he has done 
in a brilliant and philosophical way what no 
other author has done so well or so tho- 
roughly. When, in addition, the work pro- 
vides us with a satisfactory substitute for the 
catalogue style of history, and a substitute 
which, like the synthetical view of the move- 
ment of thought, is full of suggestions and 
ideas, it is hard to say what more the teach- 
er or student can ask for. 

Here is another peculiarity of the ‘Ma- 
nuel’; it is at once a broad and comprehen- 
sive review and a mine of information. The 
result has been obtained by separating the 
two parts, including In the former the his- 
tory of thought and its expression, in the 
latter the abundant details concerning the 
life and works of the chief authors recog- 
nized as classical and important. This lat- 
ter portion is perhaps the more fruitful in 
suggestions of subjects for inquiry and re- 
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search, as may be seen at a glance by re- 
ferring to the articles on Moliére, La Fon- 
taine, Voltaire, and others—men about whom 
it might have been supposed that “tout est 
dit," but about whom or whose works M. 
Brunetiére has the art of finding or suggest- 
ing something new. 

The style of the book has a charm of its 
own. It may as well be owned that not 
always has M. Brunetiére written in a style 
which, without losing any of the power and 
authority which mark him, has at the same 
time grace and vivacity. To this we are 
not accustomed in his writings. The book 
reads trippingly; the arguments are clear 
and usually cogent; the reasons stated lumi- 
nously, and the conclusions set forth in such 
fashion that blind indeed must he be who 
does not know the author's opinion, and 
strong indeed he who is not made to share 
it in part if not in whole. 





The Wound-Dresser: A Series of Letters 
Written from the Hospitals in Washing- 
ton during the War of the Rebellion by 
Walt Whitman. Edited by Richard Mau- 
rice Bucke, M.D., one of Whitman’s Lite- 
rary Executors. Boston: Small, Maynard 
& Co. 1898. 


The title of Dr. Bucke’s present collection 
of Whitman's letters is, possibly, intended 
as a tribute to that bad taste of the poet 
which was one of the most conspicuous 
aspects of his mind. Two letters written by 
Whitman in February and March, 1863, to 
the New York Times and the Brooklyn Eagle 
give his general conception of the condi- 
tion of affairs in the Washington hospitals 
to which the letters following furnish many 
special illustrations. It is easy to under- 
stand, from both the public and the pri- 
vate letters, why he was not always 
persona grata to the officers, physicians, 
and nurses having the hospital in charge. 
His comments tend to adverse criti- 
cism with a persistent gravitation, not- 
withstanding his general recognition of 
the efficient fidelity of the army surgeons. 
His conception of his own function is 
expressed when he writes, ‘There is some- 
thing in personal love, caresses, and the 
magnetic flood of sympathy and friendship, 
that does, in its way, more good than all 
the medicine in the world. I believe 
that even the moving around among the men, 
or through the ward, of a hearty, healthy, 
clean, strong, generous-souled person, man 
or woman, full of humanity and love, send- 
ing out invisible, constant currents thereof, 
does immense good to the sick and wound- 
ed."’ The author of “Calamus” speaks audi- 
bly in these phrases. At the same time it 
must be said that Whitman does not seem 


to have spared himself any disagreeable . 


duty, or, rather, anything that would have 
been disagreeable but for his poetic doc- 
trine that there is nothing common or un- 
clean. The test for the reality of his doc- 
trine must have been a severe one, and it 
would be interesting to know if he was 
satisfied with the result. His sympathy with 
the sufferings of the soldiers and their home- 
sick yearnings brightens every page. The 
letters in their continuity give a more gra- 
phic picture of hospital life and death than 
we have seen elsewhere, and we have here 
a human document that may be particularly 
commended to those who differ from Prof. 
Drummond as to “The Greatest Thing in 
the World,” confident that that is not love 
but war. 
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These letters are instructive not only with 
regard to Whitman's hospital service, but 
with regard to his devotion to his mother 
and other members of his family. Writing 
to his mother, there is hardly a sentence 
that does not begin “Mother.”’ If the word 
is omitted at the beginning of the sentence 
it is put in further on. If this form smacks 
of affectation, it is impossible to doubt the 
reality and warmth of the affection which 
permitted itself an artificial trait. Possibly 
it was a concession to the mother's simpl 
heart, and the appearance of illferacy here 
and there may have the same excuse. The 
heliotype picture of the mother is that of a 
most comfortable soul, deserving of all filial 
loyalty. How much of a dandy Whitman 
was in his personal attire has here fresh 
illustration. The highest collar could not de- 
light the wearer more than his opposite ex- 
He trampled on the pride of dandy- 
ism, but with greater pride. 


Southern Soldier Stories. By George Cary 
Eggleston. With illustrations by R. F. 
Zogbaum. The Macmillan Co. 12mo, pp 
251. 

Mr. Eggleston has already proved his gift 
at telling the experiences and incidents of 
the civil war. This series of short stories of 
the Confederate camp is full of the spirit of 
camp life, with its quick alternations of 
grave and gay. The stories are very short 
ones, generally—many of them only three or 
four pages long; but the writer comes to the 
point at once, and wastes no time in pre- 
liminaries or in moralizing afterward. The 
thread on which they are strung is the ser- 
vice of a Confederate soldier, in Stuart's 
cavalry at the beginning of the war, and 
then in the artillery. Chronology is openly 
disregarded, the scene shifting from Beau- 
fort Harbor, on the South Carolina coast, to 
the front of Washington in 1861, or to the 
Wilderness campaign in 1864, the lines of 
Petersburg, or back to the Carolinas. The 
veteran is supposed to be telling his tales as 
they happen to occur to him, whether from 
his own experience or that of his comrades; 
the first person, as he says, meaning no more 
than that he gives them as he got them, If!- 
lustrative of the Southern soldier's life, whe- 
ther his own or another's. A few turn on 
the heroic devotion of mothers and maidens 
to the cause for which the boys were fight- 
ing, and some have touching bits of senti- 
mental romance, more or less probable. The 
best work is done in very realistic scenes, 
like the ‘“‘Rather Bad Night” at Bluffton, 
where the officer visits the artillery outpost 
fronting Hilton Head, while the Union gun- 
boats were feeling their way up the inlet in 
a night ‘“‘dark as a pocket.” 

The book is a very taking one to pick up 
at odd minutes, the brisk stories being rat- 
tied off so quickly that we get a lively sen- 
sation to carry away with us at a glance, as 
it were. There is no question of the verist- 
militude of the situations. The author speaks 
from the fulness of genuine soldierly expe- 
rience, and his genial comradeship and free- 
dom from bitterness will make hig tales as 
pleasing to the Union soldier as to his fel- 
low-artillerists in Lambkin’s Battery. 


Trail and Camp-fire: The Book of the Boone 
and Crockett Club. Editors, George B 
jrinnell, Theodore Roosevelt. New York 
Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 


The lover of books on hunting learns with 
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sorrow that the Boone and Crockett Club 
proposes to issue one every two years; for, 
as is stated in the excellent chapter in this 
volume on the literature of big game, there 
are multitudes of books on the subject and 
most of them are bad. This adjective does 
not apply to ‘Trail and Camp-fire,’ the 
marked inequality of whose contents never- 
theless forcibly suggests such applicability 
to its successors, should time rather than 
material become the basis of publication. 
Furthermore, the reader feels that.a skilful 
compiler, with full authority to reject and 
condense, could produce from this book and 
its two predecessors, ‘American Big-Game 
Hunting’ and ‘Hunting in Many Lands,’ a 
single volume that would without hesitation 
be pronounced good. 

The five objects of the Club, to promote 
sport with the rifle, travel and exploration, 
preservation of large game, observation of 
their habits, and interchange of opinions 
on these subjects, are well illustrated in the 
dozen articles that form a small octavo of 
350 pages, neither printed nor bound in a 
manner commensurate with its price. Two 
articles set forth the successful efforts of 
certain members of the Club to establish a 
zoological garden in New York city, and to 
protect the deer of the Adirondack forest. 
Two others give detailed accounts of hunt- 
ing trips in East Africa and in Newfound- 
land. A fifth, the description of a Canadian 
lake, is reprinted from the Atlantic Monthly. 


The remainder of the book is alike the more | 


instructive and the more entertaining half. 
It contains a concise but admirable sum- 
mary, by A. P. Low of the Canadian Geo- 
logical Survey, of recent exploration in what 
has been the least known portion of North 
America, the interior of the Labrador pen- 
insula. The student of American geography 
will appreciate his explanation of the won- 
drous reports of an inland sea, second only 
to Lake Superior, and of a mighty cataract, 
the rival of Niagara—reports which are re- 
flected in the maps of the United States 


NEW FICTION. 


TARBET’S FIGHTING FOR FAVOUR. 
$1.25. 





A spirited and pieturesque tale of adventures in | 


Scotiand in the sixteenth century. Some of the chap- 
ters are We Tuk’ Cur Ain, or Tit tor Tat-- fre Pest—The 
Bit Fight on the Deck— My Duel with Ivy Manrers—The 
* Marte’ Among P.rates— Murder at the Ford, etc. 


PUGH’S KING CIRCUMSTANCE. 
$1.25. 


A volume of stories of humble English life by a new 
writer of unusual promise. Stocerity, vigor, and hu 
mor are conspicuous in his work. 

The publishers have in preparation Mr Pugh's Tony 
Drum, 4 Cockney Boy, with colored tilustrations by 
Nicholson, the illustrator of Kipling’s Almanac of 
Sports. 


MISS ELLIOTT’S 
THE DURKET SPERRET. 
$1.25. 


This romance of the Cumbertand Mountains ts not 
able, among other things, for i's striking heroine, 
through whom the proud and plucky ‘sperret” of the 
Durketsaisshown it was well r-ceived during its ap- 
pearance as a serial in Scribner's 


Miss Elifott’s eariier hooks, Jerry, 
The Felmeres, uniform with the above, 


VOYNICH’S THE GADFLY. 
Righth impression. $1 25. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 


29 WEST 28D 8T., NEW YORK. 


A YALE GRADUATE OF '95, 


excellent address, thorough student, musical, ath- 
letic, who can give fine references, would act as 
tutor in family during summer or fall, or longer, 
Would travel. Write UNIVERSITY, Box 404, 


Greenfield, 


J he Paget and 
61.25 each. 


Mass. 
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Land Office and in the latest editions of 
popular encyclopzdias. 

Two papers on the nature and habits of 
the wolf and of the bear, contributed by the 
editors, compete in interest with the cha- 
racter sketch, by Lewis 8S. Thompson, of the 
Guide Cherry, whose ‘‘failing was the care- 
less manner in which he handled the truth.” 
Once Cherry found himself in a narrow trail 
on the side of a precipice, unarmed, be- 
tween two grizzlies, one following and the 
other approaching. His resourcefulness was 
equal to the occasion. Throwing his clothes 
over the cliff, he advanced on all fours, and, 
thanks to the unusual amount of hair on 
his bedy, personated with such success his 
foe’s fellow-bear that, after a complimentary 
growl, each went his way in peace. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


A Dictionary of the Bible. Vol. I. A—Feasts. 

Baldwin, J School Readi 
aldwin ames. eading b 
vols, a. Book Co. ashen Miamasasrnatline 

Banks, Rey, L. A. Heroic Personalities, Eaton & 
Mains. $1. 

Billroth, Dr, Th. The Care of the Sick. 4th ed. 
among hy ow, Marston & Co.; New York: Scrib- 
hers 

Bloundelle-Burton, John. Across the Salt Seas. 
Chicago: H. 8, Stone & 


Bremen Lectures on Great Religious Questions of 
To-Day. New ed. Philadelphia: Baptist Publi- 
cation Society. 

Bryant, W. {. Life, and Immortality. 

Baker & Taylor Co. 


Death, 
1.75. 
Cadet, Félix, Port-Royal Education. 


Scribners. 


$1.50. 

Cheiro’s Language of the Hand. 7th ed, F. T. 
veely, 

Clarke, M. Story of neas. American Book Co, 
400. 

Conrad, Joseph. The Children of the Sea. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.25 


Conrad, Joseph, Tales of Unrest. Scribners. $1.25. 


Cooper, T. V. The New pgnelity. Philadelphia: 
Yeeside. Publishing Co. 10¢e, 

Crowell, J. KF. The Logical Process of Social De- 
velopment. ~ Holt & Co, 75. 

Davis, Weh Down Souf, and Other Poems. 
Cleveland, 0.: y= tee Taylor ‘Co. 


Dearmer, Rey. Percy. Religious Pamy hlets. Lon- 
don: Kegan Paul, Trench, Pygeeee Co.; New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.7 

Dix, Rev. Morgan. Blessing oe Ban from the 
Cross of Christ. James Pott & a 


Donaldson, Thomas, The House in which Jeffer- 
son Wrote the Declaration of Independence, 
Philadelphia: Avil Printing Co. 

Doran, James, In the Depths of the First De ‘ 
A Romance of Bull Run. Buffalo: Peter “Pa ul 
Book Co. $1.50. 

D’Orléans, Prince Henry. From Tonkin to India. 

January, '95—January, ‘96. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

$5. 





Dryden, John, Palamon and Arcite. Maynard, 
Enesclopardis f *S rm. Parts XII, and XIII, 

o rts a 
Putnam Each Fi 


Essays of. Schopenhauer. Translated by Mrs. Rudolf 


Dircks. Yager Walter Scott; New York: A. 

Lovell & Co. 

Flint, Grover. ‘Marehin with Gomez. Boston: 

Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 50. 

Gissing, ag Charles peene. A Oritical 

tudy. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Gleason. C. ya — Cyro' ia_ of Fam hon. 

Ancars for Schools. American Book 1.25. 
Cc. F. The ne or, City ie Cin- 

cinnati: Ae by 

Gould, acing. "Blades Stewponey. F. A, 

Stokes Bo. 

Halévy, L. Toit Manceuvres: Stories and 

Sketches. G. H. Richmond & Son. 

a n, Mrs. Belle R, Poems. 6G. W. Dilling- 

ham Co. $1.25. 


Hutcheson, Rev. a: T. A View of the Atonement. 
James Pott & © 
Julleville, Prof, L. Petit de. Histoire ad s, La 
et de la Littérature Francaise. 
septiéme siécle (1661-1700). Paris: Colin % Cie. 
le Gallienne, Richard. e@ Romance of Zion 
Chapel. John Lane. $1, 
Maclay, E, oe Remin scences of the Old Navy. 


Putnams. 50. 

Mason, Caroline A. A Minister of the World. 
Doubleday & McClure Co.  50c. 

Nicholls, Sir George. A History of the English 
Poor Law. 2 vols. Putnams. $10. 

Pearl Necklace of Thoughts of Women. From the 
French by Henri Pone du Bois. Meyer Bros. & 


Pullip, Melville. The Senator’s Wife. F. T. 

Pugh, ‘Rawin. King Circumstance, Henry Holt & 
Co. 

Robert, Gustave. La Musique & Paris, 1896-1897, 


Paris: Delagrave. 
Robertson, Morgan. 


pers. $1.25. 

Robertson, T. S. The Progress of Art in English 
Chureh Architecture. London: Gay & Bird. 

Russell, H. B. inter tenes Monetary Confer- 
ences. Harpers. i 

nae. Moses. How to Right a Wrong. F. T. 
Neely. 

Seaton, R. C. Sir Hudson Lowe and Napoleon. 
London: David Nutt. 

Sheldon, ©. M. Malcolm Kirk. The 
Chureh Press. de, 

Steevens, G. W. With the Conquering Turk: Con- 
fessions of a Bashi-Bazouk. Dodd, Mead & Oo. 


ip % Twentieth Century City, 


Spun-Yarn; Sea Stories. Har- 


Chicago: 


Strong, Rev. Josiah. 
Baker & Taylor Co, 


Tarbet, W. G. Fighting for Favor. Henry Holt 
& Co. $i. 25. 

Thanksgivings After the Communion, New York: 
R. H. Russell. 

The gary t Age. Jan.-March, 1898. Boston: Liv- 
ing Age Co, 

The Spectator. Vols IIJ., IV., und V. Seribners. 
Each $1.50. 

Webster, Daniel. Representative Speeches. [Lit- 


tle Masterpieces.]| Doubleday & McClure Co, 30c. 
Weir, Dr. James, jr. The Psychical Correlation of 

Religious Emotion and Sexual Desire. 2d ed. 

Louisville, Ky.: Courier-Journal Printing Co. 


Wells, J. Oxford and its Colleges, 2d ed. n- 
don: Methuen & Co 
Whitman, Walt. Complete Prose Works. Boston: 


Small, Maynard & Co. $2. 
Wood, Joanna E. Judith Moore; or, Fashioning a 
Pipe. Toronto: Ontario Publishing Oo, 








COMPLETION OF WYLIE’S ENGLAND. 
History of England Under 
Henry the Fourth. 


By James Hamitton Wytie, M.A., 
Schools. Vol. IV., 1411-1413. 


One 


of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of 
With 30 Appendices, a Glossary of 


Rare and Obsolete Words, and a very Complete Index (205 pages). 


Crown 8vo, 585 pages, $7.00, 


| Just Ready. 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED : 
Vol. I. 1S99~1404 a ce $3.50. | Vol. IL. 1405-1406. Crown 8vo, $5.00. 


me its 


1407-1410. Crown 8vo, $5.00. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 


91 91 and 9 93 Fifth Ave., 


New York. 





YALE MIXTURE. 


The choicest tobacco made, and preéminently 
a gentleman's smoke. 


Marburg Bros., The American Tobacco Co., Successor, Baltimore, Md. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO,’S 


NEW BOOKS 


aleb West, Master Diver. 


By F. HOPKINSON SMITH, author of 
‘*Tom Grogan,” etc. Finely illustrated. 
12mo, $1.50. 

This is a romance of the building of a light- 

house, and affords the best possible opportuni- 
ty for Mr. Smith’s characteristic gifts as a 
story-teller. It isnot only the best novel he 
has yet written, but one of the strongest, 
maniiest. most readable stories published for 
many a day, supplemented by several uncom- 
monly good illustrations. 


nforeseen Tendencies of 
Democracy. 


By EpwIn L. GopkIN, editor of the New York 

Nation. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

A book of remarkable value, that should be 
carefully considered by all good citizens. In 
it the present aspects of American political 
life are stated with explicit frankness, and 
current facts, opinions, and tendencies are 
contrasted with the theories held concerning 
democratic government by the Fathers of the 
Republic. 


Tales of the Home Folks 
in Peace and War. 


Stories of interesting adventures and char- 
acter studies of the South, most of them 
during the war or just afterward, by JOEL 
CHANDLER HARRIS, author of the ‘' Uncle 
Remus” and ‘‘ Thimblefinger” stories. With 
capital illustrations, Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Tt Imported Bridegroom 
and Other Stories. 


Stories of curious interest, relating to the 
Russian Jews in New York city, by ABRAHAM 


CAHAN, author of ** Yekl.” 16mo, $1.00. 
tT’ First Republic in 
America. 
By ALEXANDER Brown, D.C.L., author of 
**The Genesis of the United States,” etc. 
With a portrait of Sir Edwin Sandys. 8vo, 


$7.50, net. 

This work relates to the movement for colc- 
nizing America by the English during 1605- 
1627, with especial reference to the period of 
“The Treasurer and Company of Adventurers 
and Planters of the City of London for the 
first Colony in Virginia’ (sometimes called 
“The Virginia Company of London”), 1609- 
1624. It is a work of great importance, based 
on original documents, and never so fully or 
fairly presented before. 


VY ashington versus Jef- 
ferson: 


The Case Tried by Battle in 1861-1865, 
MosrEs M. GRANGER. 12mo, $1.25. 


Mr. Granger’s object is to set forth clearly 
the two opposing views, dating from Wash- 
ington and Jefferson, concerning the relation 
between the States and the National Govern- 
ment,—the theory of State rights, and the 
theory of National eng 

He aims to show that the National point of 
view is the only sound view, and fortifies his 
argument by citations from the framers of 
the Constitution, from Washington and Mar- 
shall, from many court decisions, and lastly 
from the decision of the ‘Court of War 
His work is clear, sound, and puts in compact 
form strong facts and arguments which make 
his book very conclusive and worthy of read 
ing by all thoughtful citizens. 


By 





Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
11 Bast 17th St., New York. 

















FOURTH THOUSAND NOW READY. 


Dr. Henry C. McCook’s 


SCOTCH-IRISH ROMANCE, 


THE LATIMERS. 


A Tale of the Western 


A faithful picture of the Life of the Pioneer 


Insurrection of 1794. 


Founders of Western Pennsylvania and the 


Border States of the Eighteenth Century. 


12MO, CLOTH, 


PRICE $1.50. 


Historical, Humorous, Pathetic, Graphic, Absorbingly Interesting. 


Clear, eloquent, 
Times. 


A work of permanent value, of absorbing inte 
rest and of real power. We have read it through 
and found no padding, no dulineas, no sham, no 
sentimentalism, no falsehood. I« is sound to the 
core, healthful as were the strong and rugged fore- 
fathers themselves. As a state paper this book 
merits much. Itis a most important contribution 
to the constitutional history of the Uaited States. 

New York Evangelist, Heury M. Field, Editor. 


and delightful."—Phtladelphia ; 


Sold by all booksellers, or sent, 


His handling of the entire insurrection, with its 
crowded panorama of excited events, evinces an 
almost epic grasp.—Ptladelphia Reeord 

Should take honorable rank among the literature 
of America. —Pistsburgnr Chrontote Telegra, A 

One of the great books of the year and full of tn 
terest to all patriots — San Franetsco Ovcident. 

The whole tale throbs w.th life and realiem. The 
presswork and bookcraft leave nothing to be de 
sired.— Living Church, Chicago 


postpaid, hy the publisher 


GEORGE W. JACOBS & CO, 


103 South Fifteenth Street, - 


A CHEERFUL, SENSIBLE BOOK. 


Boston 
Neighbours 


In Town and Out. By AGNEs BLAKE 
Poor. 12mo0, $1.25. 

‘ This is a book well worth reading; bright,witty, 
sensible, written with sight and insight. No one 
can read these eight charming stories without 
pleasure and profit.""—Woman’s Journal. 

‘The author writes in a very pleasant vein, and 
has made a cheerful, wholesome, thoroughly sensi- 
ble book *’—Cambridge Tribune. 

‘A delightful littfe volume of eight short stories. 
All are capital specimens of the story-teller's art. 
The author has a pleasant conversational style, a 
keen sense of humor, and a fund of good-natured 
satire.”"—New York Mail and Express. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York and London. 


INTERNATIONAL 
JOURNAL OF ETHICS 


APRIL NUMBER (Vol. VIIL No 
ETHICAL SURVIVALS IN MUNICIPAL ‘éoRRU P- 
TION, JANE ADDams; Chicago. 
Tas oe — PRACTICE. J. B. BAILLin, Edinbirgh 
niversi 
THE ETHIC AL MOTIVE, 
Columbia University. 
SELF - REALIZATION AS A WORKING MORAL 
PRINCIPLE. HENRY StURT, Oxford, England, 
THE MORAL VALUE OF SILENCE. Feuix ADLER, 
New York. 
DISCUSSION AND BOOK REVIEWS. 





FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGs, 





PHILADELPHIA: 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS, 
1305 Arch Street. 
___ Yearly, $2.50. Single Numbers, 65 


DEDHAM, MASS. 
10 Miles (25 Stausee) from Boston. 
SA ~~ F ~ cheap, near two railroads 
four tate 


of 

oe ENtLEMAN's Ng Estate, “tie 4% acres; fine 
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Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
327 Broadway, New York. 


We buy and sell bills of exchange to 


Letters and make Cable Transfers of money on 
of Europe, Australia and South Africa; also 
make collections and lssue Commercial 

Credit and Travellers’ Credits, avatiable to al! 


parts of the world. 
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Selections from 
the Prose and Poetry of 
Walt Whitman. 


Edited, for the Use of Colleges and Classes, 
with an Introduction and Bibliography, by 
Oscar LOVELL TriGes, Ph.D , of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


An adequate and acceptable selec ion of Whit- 
man’s writings has long been called for, and it 
is here furnished. Dr. Triggs has successfully 
attempted to make a book which should be repre- 
sentative of the many-sidedness of Whitman's ge- 
nius, and at the same time attractive to the general 
reader, Both as a book of selections, pure and 
simple, and as an introduction to the study of 
Whitman, it should meet with a welcome from all 
those interested in the growing fame of the poet of 
Democracy. 





Descriptive Circular on application. 


SMALL, MAYNARD & CO. 


BOSTON. 


Tours. 


EUROPEAN SUMMER RESORT. 


INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 


1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
CENTRE FOR coumnny Pape AND EXCURSIONS 


Fine University, Hospital, ete. 


HOTEL TIROL. 

Open all the year. Cart Lanpsre, Proprietor. Large, 
airy, sunny rooms; modern conveniences; superior cul- 
sine. Reduced rates in winter. Best references. [llus- 
trated pamphlets sent on application. 


FRAZAR ‘antes 


nged for the 
Frazar Parties in Europe during the comin summer, 
with reasonable prices that cover all expenses. For 
itineraries and aD eR address 
Mrs. M. D. PRAZAR 
70 Globe building. Boston, Mass. 


Various Itineraries. High-class 
Tours. Superior Leadership. OLD 
Wortip Goipe, on rams, 
Fruk. Modera cost. itab- 
lished 1879. Montion Nation. 
A. DE POTTER, 1466 B'’way, N.Y. 


EUROPEAN BICYCLE TOUR. 


Ten zoooy experience. First class arrangements 
throug out, Leaves New York June 18, for 80 
days’ tour through England, France, Switzerland, 
Germany, and ww Cost, 8425. 

F. ELWELL, Portland, Meine. 








MERICANS IN BERLIN WILL 

find comfortable home, with opportunit 

fur speaking German, at Fri Beck's. Haliesche Str., 26 

Liberal tabie, Summer terms, from $17 per month; 

two sharing room, $15, American and German refer. 
ences, 


EU ROPE 10th Annual Tour. Limited 
* party sails via Gibraltar for 
Naples, Ideal route, moderate price. Address 
EDWIN C. KIMBALL, 56 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 





CANADIAN yeeue dune coat PILGRIM- 

Number mf tyre a Wg a W. A. Pratt, 
care J.C Lee Canadian Pacifie R. R,, Chi , Or ad- 
dress Mr. Pratt at Jamestown N Y,, box 1 1h 


Russia, Central and Southern Euro) TWO 

NORTH SKLEOT EUKOPKEAN PARTIES, Absolutely 
first class. 15th season Address for itine- 

CAPE. raries, ete. Mra. M. A. CROBLEY, 

662 Bedford Ave, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


NORW AY. Annuel Summer ere. 

* Norway and Central BE 
Small party conducted by Pro, essor CAMILLE THOR. 
wane aER, 8. Peres Building, ed on, 


EUROPEAN TOURS. 
i . 16th Year. Terms reasonable. Parties 
limited. Conducted by 
to* Or. & Mrs. i. 8. Paine, Glens Palls, N.V 


EUROPE. 








Small, select party of ladies. a‘? 
Tour U8days Address Miss H 
BARBOURg Orange Vail. y, N. J. 





ENGLISH. 


There is a general consensus of opinion among 
teachers that the study of English deservedly 
receiving more and more attention of late. Its 
place in the school curriculum is not inferior or 
secondary to any other branch. A more semaiete 
unanimity of views upon the best aids to the stu dy 
of English will undoubtedly prevail when the f 
lowing list of books is as well and as widely 
known as their merits deserve that they should be: 


Southworth : Goddard’s First Lessons 
n ge. 
Southworth & Goddard’s Elements of 
Composition and Grammar. 


Southworth & Goddard’s Course of 


Language Study in Outline. 


To acc »mpany the above texts, free to teachers on 
application, 


Gilbert’s School Studies in Words. 
A complete Speller. 
[ead’s Elementary Composition and 
Rhetoric, 
Painter’s introduction to English 


Literature. 
With Annotated Selections. 


Painter’s Introduction to American 


Literature. 
With or without Annotated Selections. 


Parsons’s English Versification. 
The Student’s Series of English Classics 


Thirty-six volumes are ready. This attractive 
group is ong celebrated for correctness of text, 
and judicious editorial matter, critical, biographi- 
cal, textual, and explanato: They are all durably 
and handsomely bound in cloth 


LEACH, SHEWELL & CO., 
New York. Boston. _ Chicago. 


| Constable KoCo. 


Carpets, 
Upholstery. 


Country House Furnishings. 


Oriental Rugs. 


Brussels and Wilton Carpets. 
Japanese and Chinese Mattings. 


Lace Curtains. 


Muslin Draperies, Chintzes, Beds 
and Bedding. 


Droadway AS 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





LADIES! DO YOU KNOW 
that our fashionable, dressy 


LADIES’ SHOULDER-SHAWLS 


also make beautifal AFGHANS or st —y TABLE- 
COVERS? if you ag gh e them in that way. You 
keow, of > — time, that they are entirely 
hand-wov of softes white, light n, pink, or 
black wool Tend allx. When ordering. please state color 


preferred. 
SENT, POSTPAID, 
by manufacturers, upon receipt of $7.50. 


THE SUSACUAC WEAVING CO., 
12 Moravian Church St., Bethlehem, Pa. 


HELPS IN BIBLE STUDY. 
Send for a Descriptive Catalogue. 
W. F. Draper, Publisher, Andover, Mass. 








CLARENDON PRESS. 


SHAKESPEARE. * Bless Pla aye Extra 
feap. 8vo. stiff covers. Edited by W. G. 
Giarx, M.A.,and W. ALpis Wriaexat, D C.L. 

The Merchant of Venice, 0c. ag aaa 
Second, 35c. Macbeth, 35c. Hamlet, 40c. 
Edited by W. Apis Wriaat, D.C.L. 
The Tempest, 35c. As You Like It, 35c. Julius 
Cesar, 40c. Richard the the Third, dc. King Lear, 
35c. Menry the + a a 
Night's Dream Serteaces anus, 40c Henry 
the Fit h, 40c. ttweitth Ni t, 0c. King John, 
Much Ado About Ee 85c. Henry the 
Foren (First Part), 40c. 


For sale by all booksellers. Send for Catalogue. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
(American Branch) 91 and 93 Sth Ave., N.Y. 


BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


An examination * candidates for High Se 
certificates, Classes A and B, and ~ certificate 





to wes yg eA gy EH boost xeogene nt 
nography, Ww , ca. Trainin, 
~ Boston Destie Soe Schools, 3 15 eae bd F a 


and Saturday, April 29 and 80 , 1898, in the Girls 
High School-house, West Newton treet, The ex- 


amination will begin on Friday, at 9 o’clock A. M. - 





school or Mf being Pat. of the Boston Norma 
School or of a Massachusetts State Normal School, 
= tk having ee, completed a satisfactory 
will be permitted to take the 
tig fh School Cl ‘ass A examination. All who desire 
to candidates should send at once to the under- 
signed for a circular containing full information 
ee me subjects and requirements of the 


— THORNTON D. APOLLONIO, 
i Secretary of the School Committee. © 
XPERIENCED PRIVATE SECRE- 


tary will be nents © on ent in May. 
ee position pref Ricte peepee 5 given. 
Add dress PRIVATE SECRETARY, 7 of the N 








SCHOOL TRUSTEES, 
PRINCIPALS, TEACHERS, 


And others interested, are invited to consider 
the advantages offered by the Nation as an 
advertising medium. School advertisements 
are printed ina uviform typography, with the 
address in the first line, classification being 
made by States, alphabetically, unless espe- 
cially ordered displayed on other pages. 

The Nation, in its special field of political 
and literary criticism, is unlike any other pe- 
riodical, American or foreign. About 10,000 
copies are circulated weekly, but these figures 
do not accurately represent the number of ite 
readers. It is taken by reading clubs and lite- 
rary associations in a large number of places, 
and may be found on file in every library of 
importance in the country. There are proba- 
bly few weekly periodicals whose columns offer 
so favorable an opportunity for reaching an 
audience interested in educational matters. 

Advertising rates, 15 cents a line each inser- 
tion, with the following discounts: 5 per cent. 
on 4 insertions, 10 per cent. on 8 insertions, 
1244 per cent. on 13 insertions, 15 per cent. on 
26 insertions, 20 per cent. on 39 insertions, 25 
per cent, on 52 insertions. 

The Nation is sent free while advertisement 
continues. 

Orders may be forwarded through any re- 
sponsible advertising agency, or directly to 

THE NATION, 208 Broadway, N.Y. 





Reading Case for the Nation, 


To receive the current numbers in a convenient 
(temporary) form, Substantially made, bound in 
cloth,with The Nation stamped on the side in gold. 
Holds about one volume. Papers easily and neatly 
adjusted, Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 75 cents, 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Complete Pocket- 
Guide to Europe. 


Edited by Edmund Clarence Stedman and 
Thomas L. Stedman. 
full flexible leather binding, $1.25 postpaid. 

Thoroughly revised ote = 1898. It is com- 

lete, concise, and hand a ¥ Le as to 
peecirried ina man's cost or pocket, or in a 
woman's dress pocket or wean advantage ap- 

preciated 75 traveller. 

Pr Having da * ao test of the 
this little book, apn recommend it wit 
of eo, at Philadelphia Press. 

For sale by all booksellers. Published by 


WILLIAM R.JENKINS 


851 and 853 Sixth Ave. , New York. 
Send for William R. — Catalogue of French 
ooks. 


1 vol., 


uality of 
a show 





Readers and Writers have ny Waiting for this 
ate, 
Full-of-Matter, Modsrate-Priced Reference Book. 


The Students’ 
Standard Dictionary. 


AN ABRIDGMENT OF 


Funk & Wagnalls’ Standard Dictionary. 


Large 8vo, beg es. cloth, leather back, net, $2.50 
Sheep ; Indexed, 50c. adaitional. 
Contains pron Words and Phrases, 
and 1225 Pictorial IMlustrations. 


Sent, postpaid, on recetpt of the price, by 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
$ and 7 East Sixteenth St., New York, 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 

FIRST BOETIONS ete., etc, FORSALE. An Illustrat 
, PaRT ul. containing 7] 71 Reproductions 

of Plates, Portraits Title: pages, etc. Works reiating to 
Germany, 6) Gloucestershire The Gunpowder Plot, Hamp 
shire, salary: pe er Husbandry, India, Ireland, 
James I, an casbire, Lincolnshire, Lon- 
don. Books, Mnieny ret Fditions, by David Garrick, 
p vdben Samuel Gart John G 


* ay, Oliver Goldsmith, h, John 
bray 

eoeeh, Bishop. Hail, Dr. Henry Hammond, James 

Harrington 








rt Greene, William Hab 

nS. Hazlitt, Lord Edward Herbert of 
Cherbury, Robert Herrick, Thomas Hersyocd, Bishop 
J. Hooper, nage James Howeil, Leigh Hunt, Wash- 
i 2 hes n Jonson, Dr Samuel Jobnson, Sir 
Killigrew "Charles i amb, Charlies Lever, John 

iy, | . dl pee Lindsay, Beary "W. Longfeliow, Mar- 
John dgate. Srew Marvell, Charles 

Mathews, * Works ny by Ernest Griset and 
Leech, and fine oiecrene of Ob a Medic 
Military Woras. a Swvo, yor 
ICKE ERING ‘& CHA 


‘ee, 18, 
re 66 | vatnhes London, i. "Ww. 


BRENTANO’S 
Stationery Department. 


We constant! a a stock of the best and most 
exclusive Writing Pa 
All manner of saving ae _— in cor 
rect style, with sujx rior workmansh: 
PRICES Baap 


Sample Book on receipt of 15 cenis. 


BRENTANO’S 
31 Union Square, New York. 


Meyer Bros & Co. 


1132 Broadway, New York. 


selection FRENCH BOOKS 


Send for our new Catalogue, 60 pp. Just Out 


F. W. CHRISTERN 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 
429 Sth oe between 38th end 80th Sta , New York, 


Importers Bootes Boots Agents for the leading 
Paris Publiebore: uchnits’s British peters, Teak Teub- 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Ca 
meee on od sel Seeks received from Pacis 
d Leipzig as soon as ie 


Study and Practice of French in School 
IN THREE PARTS. 
By L. C. Boname, Philadelphia, 258 S uth 16th St. 


In Pronunetation and tasen tate of Tie roceegh arti 


From Boston: “A welt-madeseries. Teac ‘b- 
ers will find the three books helpful and Interesting.” 

















Cleth, 165 pp. Price, 75c., postpaid 


Alamo and Other verses 


By E. McQueen Gray, author of “ Elsa.” “ 
sisters,’ My Stewardship,” etc. Published 
for the benefit of the Florence Free Library 
Fund. Second Edition now ready. 

*‘Alamo and Other Verses’’ is, taken 
all in all, the best collection of poems 
that ‘has appeared in this country since 
the publication of Kipling’s ‘Seven 
Seas.”—New York Wor tp, Feb. 26. 





Agents wanted to sell this book in behalf of the 
Library Fund. For terms, etc., address 


ALAMO PUBLISHING OFFICE, 
: Florence, New Mexico. 


Mr. H. I. KIMBALL 


(Formerly Stone & Kimball ) 


Is prepared to accept commissions for the making of 


‘PRIVATELY PRINTED BOOKS 


SCHOOL CATALOGUES 
and such other work as requires especially stmp/e and 
tasteful treatment 
139 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
Telephone Nineteen Nineteen Eighteenth. 


Old ; and Rare Books. 


Catalogues sent on application. 


HARRY FALKENAU, 
101 Madison St., - - - Chicago, If. 


Will remove May 1 to 46 Madison Street. 


AMERICANA DRAMA 
SCARCE BOOKS. 


Speciai Liste sent to actual buyers. 
Picking-up Out-of-Print Books a speciality. 


AMERICAN PRESS CO., Baltimore, Md. 
LITERATURE HISTORY 


ELLIS & ELVEY, 


Dealers in Old and Rare Boo 
CATALOGUES OP CHOICE BOOKS AND ILLUMI- 
NATED MANUSCRIPTS published periodically. 
Rare Early English Literatvre,farly Printed Books in 
Bisck Letter ancient Artistic Bookbindings, rare Prints 
and Autographs,ete. Only fine specimens are dealt with. 
20 NEW BOND STREET, LONDOS, W 





L’ECHO DE LA SEMAINE. 


Revue Littéraire et Mondaine, Paraissant le Samedi, 
Abonnement, 82.00 par an. 
175 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Nur oe specimen envoyé sur demande. 


| UTOGRAPH LETTERS o 


People ay. hes and sold by Walter 
1125 Broadway, 


Famous 


. BENJAMIN, 
ew York City. Send for price- st. 





RAND NEW CATALOGUE, contain- | 


ing 2 000 titles of interesting Rooks. A.S CLARK, 
174 Fulton 8t., opposite St. Paul’s New York. 


London Weetty | Circular of Rare Revs eenet 
ay. Sent gratis by 
H.W. HAGEMANN. 1 head Ave. New Ver&. 


H.® Dea'er in Magazines and other Periodi- 
cals. Bets, - cmon or single numbers, 


Keer surpuins | 








at SCHERMERHORN’S 3 East 14thS reet, N. ¥. | 


Send for new Catalogue. 


| 
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HYGEIA HOTEL, 


OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 


homelike hotel, 
affording every comfort, convenience, 
and luxury. F'ronting directly on the 


beach for nearly an eighth of a mile 


) 

A quiet, retined, 
and commanding a full and unob 
structed view of Hampton Roads and 
the lower Chesapeake, the location is 
incomparably superior to that of any 
other hotel at the Point. 

The HYGEIA has all the parapher 

hotel, 


elevators, 
anpunciators, 


nalia of the modern such as 
electric 


bells 


lights, electric 
steam heat, 


telegraph, 


and 


open fireplaces, bicycle 


livery, sun parlors, en suite, 


bedroom, 


rooms 
consisting of parlor, and 


bath, manicure parlors, ete 


hotel at the Point 


Turkish, 
Pine 


It is the only 
which provides Russian, 
Electric, and Baths. 
The table is also irreproachable. 


Needle 


Send for illustrated booklet. 


F. N. PIKE, Proprietor. 
A. C. PIKE, Manager. 





state of Colorado. will 
York office, 54 Exchange Place, New York C 
York, at 2 o'clock P. M., on the 12th day of Apri 


be elected, 


HE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
Stockholders of THE CORRALITOS COMPANY, 
corporation duly organized under the laws of the 
beld at the Coneeng ® New 
ty. New 

1504, 
A Board of Directors for the ensuing year wili then 
and the stockholders will consider the 


qoutes of authorizing the Directors of the © ompany 


w sell all or any 
— a favorable opportunity in th 


part of the Company's property 


r judgment 
“Seed Other business will be transacted as may 


properly c me before the meeting. 


D. F. MERRITT, Secretary. 


C 


laws of the state 


HE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
Stockholdors of THE CANDELARIA MINING 
OMPANY, @ corporation duly organized under the 
Colorado, will be beld at the Com 
ny’s New York office, 54 Exchange Place, New York 


e 
Pity, New York, at 2 o’clock P. °. on the 12th day 
of April, 1898. 


be elected, 


q 


to setl all or any part of the Comoan 


A Board of Directors for the ensuing year will then 
and the Stockholders wiil consider the 
uestion of authorizing the Directors of the Company 
"* property 


should a favorable oppor.unity, in their judgment, 
occur. 


Such other bustness will be transacted as may pro 


perly come before the monsing. 
) MERRITT, Secretary. 


WIELIAM'S. 25 EAST 10TH ST., | New Dturetie, 


TROL MARK AEGISTERE OC. 


GRYSTALS 


nic Cereal. Endorsed 
and irritable Digestive 
Emotiient, attractive, 











by physictans in 
Orcans, and Kid 


palatable. hole range of cereais. 
PAMPULET WD BPLE PRES. 

Cartvalied in A Ask Dealers, or 

W rite to Farwell oN. Y.USA 


TOU may not be worthy to smoke the ‘ARCADIA 
MIXTURE.’” 


—J. M. B—, in 


‘*My Lady Nicotine.” 


Send 25 cents for sample to 


THE SURBRUG CO., 37 Dey Street, N. Y. City. 
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NEW BOOKS 


IN ENGLISH. 





De Quincey’s Confessions of an English Opium Eater. The 
text followed in Part L. is that of the first edition, while Parts 
II. and III. follow the enlarged and later edition. Edited, with 





7 
The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers from the Spectator. 
Edited by W1LtL1AM HENRY Hupson, Professor of English Litera- 
ture in Leland Stanford Jr. University. In press. 





interpretative aids. by Gro. A. WaucHOPE, Professor of English 
Literature in the University of Iowa. Cloth. With portra + 


De Quincey. 269 pages.. 


Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. 


Dryden’s Palamon and Arcite. 


Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner. 
first published in the ** Lyrical Ballads.” 


OOOO eee ee wees eere eee eee eee ee ee 


The text is that of the 
last edition published during Goldsmith’s lifetime. 
introdaction and notes by WILLIAM HENRY Hupson. Professor of 
English Literature in Leland Stanford University. Ready in May. 


Edited by W. H. CrawsnHaw, 
Professor of English Literature in Colgate University. Cloth. 
With portrait of Dryden, 158 pages.................... cece eee 


Also contains the text of 1798, 
Edited by ANDREW z 


Ready April 25. 
Edited with 


The Principles of 


.80 


volume........... 


The Essentials of Argumentation. 
classes. By Epwarp J. MacEwan, M.A. Cloth. 400 pages. 


Rhetoric and Oratory. 
of Rhetoric in the Riteae of St. Francis Xavier. Ready May 1. 


A manual for college 


By Rev. J. F. X. O’Conor, Professor 


Composition. By Henry G. Pearson. 


With Introduction by ARLO BatsEs, Professor of English in the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Cloth. 


The Arden Shakespeare. 
be ‘‘the best edition for class use.”’ 
give aid in literary aud dramatic interpretation. Cloth. —_ 


165 pages.... .50 


Declared by competent critics to 
The introductions and notes 


eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


GEORGE, Master in English in the Newton (Mass.) High School. 
Cloth. With portrait of Coleridge. 150 pages.......... we .B5 The following plays are now ready: 
READY: ype te Senet, n., oes 2 oo. 
Tennyson’s The Princess. With Introduction and Inter- rh * pentane oe ag -eondly a4 
1 It, 
pretative Notes by ANDREW J. GEORGE. Cloth. sR The Rerchent of Venice, cremeling. sayy. , 


BO UNG Ss. oo ins 5 ENS oe a he ed 


De Quincey’s Flight of a Tartar Tribe 
WaAUCHOPE, Professor of English in the Univ. of Iowa. Cloth. 
30 


111 pages 


Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with America. 
119 pages. . 


ANDREW J. GEorGE. Boards. 


from the later Books. 


Illustrated. 


Carlyle’s Essays on Burns. Edited by A. J. Grorar. wage 
160 pages....... 


With portrait of Burns, 


ee ee i ee ee re | 


llilton’s Paradise Lost, Books I. and Il. 
Edited by ALBERT PERRY WALKER, 
Teacher of English in the English High School, Boston. 
Ue i 5h 5545 04 case n Pie 


ee ee «t 


Edited by G. A. 


Edited by GEORGE, Cloth. 


With selections 


Cloth. 





IN PRESS: side Lear, 
The remaining plays are in preparation. 


Select Poems of Burns. 
arranged. With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary by A 
Illustrated, 406 peges..............0e. eee 


Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound. 
copious Notes for students’ use, by Vipa D. ScuppErR, Professor 
of English Literature in Wellesley College. Cloth. 
225 pages.......... 


Select Poems of Wordsworth. 
to illustrate the growth of the ho 8 mind and art. 
Introduction and Notes, by A 


Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
Much Ado about Nothing. 


Contains 118 poems, chronologically 


With Introduction and 
mene 


Contains 168 poems, chosen 
Edited, = 
J. GEORGE Cloth. 452 pages... .90 


Send for Catalogue, announcing many other new books in this department. 


D. ©. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago. 


English Language and _ Literature. 


TWO NEW BOOKS, 


ELEMENTS OF 
LITERARY CRITICISM. 


By CHARLES F, JOHNSON, Professor of Eaglish 
Literature in Trinivy C sollege. Hartford, an 
thor of ‘* English Words.” 16mo, cloth, 80 
cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

This work is a brief examination of the qualities 
which distinguish a work of literary art. The au- 
thor examines some of the most plain and obvious 
qualities of some of the work of a few of the great 
English writers, with the idea that an intelligent 
understanding of the simplest reasons why admired 
writers are admirable might lead to love of them 
for therogelves and less unfruitful regard for them 
on traditionary authority. 


PARADISE LOST: 
Its Structure and Meaning. 


The Poem, with Copious Notes by Joan A. 
Himes, Professor of English, Pennsylvania 
College, Post 8vo, cloth. (Nearly Ready.) 


Professor Himes (abandoning his own precon- 
ceived theories as far as possible) has proceeded on 
the theory that Milton himself is the best possible 
interpreter of his Poem ‘The Structure and 
Meaning" are chiefly considered, and the origin 
of the plan as a whole and of many of the consti- 
tuent seenes is traced. Verbal and phrasal criti- 
clam gives place throughout to the interpretation 
of scenes, 


Special Terms for First [ntroduction, 





A STANDARD COURSE. 


The Foundations of Rhetoric. By | 
ADAMS SHERMAN GILL, Boylston Professor 
of Rhetoric and Oratory iv Harvard Uni- 
versity. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


The object of ‘The Foundations of Rhetoric”’ 
is to train ordinary boys and girls to say in writ- 
ten language correctly, ey: and effectively 
what they have to say, and it gives a minimum 
of space to technicalities and a maximum to es- 
sentials. It covers the middle ground between the 
work of the grammar school and the theoretical 
rhetoric of the college course. 


The Principles of Rhetoric and Their 
Application. By ADAMS SHERMAN HILL. 
New edition, Revised and Enlarged. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1 20; by mail, $1.34. 


This treatise is intended particutarly for use in 
colleges and universities and by advanced stu- 
dents. Part I. discusses and illustrates the gene- 
ral principles which apply to written or spoken 
discourse. Part II. deals more ned with 
narrative and argumentative compositio 


Practical Exercises in English. By 
Huser Gray BUEHLER Master in English 
in the Hotchkiss School. 12mo. Cloth, 50 
cents; by mail, 55 cents. 

The author of this work believes fet the ability 
to speak good English is acquired for the most 
pert through imitation and practice, and that, 
urther, the art of using one’s native tongue cor- 
rectly is as much a matter of habit as of know- 
ledge, and these principles are applied through- 
out. 


For further information or for a Catalogue of Edu- 


cational Works, illustrated with Authors’ Portraits, address 


HARPER & BROS., Franklin Square, New York City. 


T. DESERT.—Furnished Houses at $160, $250, 


$300, $400, and $450, previously occupied by 
Cornell, Dartmouth, Hopkins, and Yale professors. 
Perfect water supply; no pumping; slate tubs; fire- 
places. W: M. Griswo.p, Cambridge, Mass. 





FOR SALE OR TO RENT. 


A valuable School APRETON, Portumou nk ly wd 





Send for new, interestin 
YES | and Firat Editions and 


7! Be mes agg of “Rare 
GEORGE D. Year, Kansas City, Mo. 





1: LIFE OF 


| en. George Cordon Meade. 


By RICHARD MEADE BACHE. 


With three photogravure portraits and twenty-two 
maps and plans. 


One Volume, Crown Octavo. 620 pages. 


Bound in Cloth, gilt top, $3.00. 
Half Morocco or Half Calf, $6.00. 


As, by a strange fatality, a new generation has 
come upon the stage before any work on the sub- 
ject of General Meade has appeared, the publishers 
cannot but think that, in the volume which they 
are about to issue, the} ate supplying a real need; 
all the more because treatment of its subject 
does not by its nature "sdlrwes itself to military 
men alone, but to the General's friends, to his old 
soldiers, to the juvenile as well as the adult 
world, and because, in a theme so long ne; aedrand 
the work is, through new matter and rectificatio 
of published error, an important contribution to 
a truth of the history of the Civil War in Ame- 
rica. 


SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION 
by ourselves or our authorized agents, 
GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 





Descriptive Circular sent to any addreas. 


Henry T. Coates & Co., 


PHILADELPHIA. 








‘THE NEW and WONDERFUL 
ZEISS 
FIELD-GLASSES 


IMPORTED AND SOLD BY 
THEODORE MUNDORFF, Optician, 











1167 Broadway, N.Y. Send for circular. 





